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NEXT WEEK. 
The next number of THe COMMONWEALTH, issued 


January 2, 1892, will contain in full the paper by 


MR. SAMUEL H. SCUDDER 


of Cambridge on 


“The Services of Edward pene ieee to Potural 
Seianea.® rasd hefara th — a 


Natural History. 
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Meetings of Societies. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SOIENCES. Hall of the 
Academy, 1034 Beacon Street. Wednesday, January 13, 1892. 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Annual Meeting, Wednesday, January 13, at 3.30 p. m., at the 
Mass. Inst. of Technology. 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. Tuesday, January 12. 
BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 6 Hamilton Place. 


Boston SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. American House. 
Monday, January 18, 1892, at_7.30 p. m. Municipal Government 
with especial reference to Public Works: Robert Moore of St. 
Louis. 


Boston SOCIETY OF NATURAL History. Natural History 
Building, Boylston Street. Wednesday, January 6, 1892. 


Boston SCIENTIFIC SOCIBTY. 419 Washington Street. Tues- 
day, January 12, 1892. 


OHANNING HALL LECTURES. 25 Beacon Street. Monday 
Janu 11, 1892, at 3 p. m. Tenement House Reform: Robert 
Treat aine. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Open from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 


6 Mount Vernon Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Tbursday, January 14, 1892. 


* MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


30 Tremont Street. 
Horticultural 
NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Somerset Street. Wednesday, January 6, 1892. 
Rew ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. Mass. Institute 


of Technoloxy. January 19, 1892; The Making of Artificial Rain. 


SoornTy OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Thursday, 
January 14, 1892. : 
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TO-DAY. 


It is hardly necessary to call the attention of our 
readers to two very important and interesting articles 
published in this number of Tot COMMONWEALTH—that 
by Mr. J. B. Harrison on ‘Open Spaces for Public Re- 
sort,’ which appears on the third page, and Mr. Horace 
G. Wadlin’s paper on ‘The Immigration Question in 
Massachusetts,’ on the fourth page. Each of these gen- 
tlemen is a recognized authority on the subject of which 
he writes, and each has the faculty of presenting his 
information in very attractive and readable form. A 
series of papers of like character, by distinguished 
writers,will appear in Taz COMMONWEALTH from week to 
week during the coming year. The first of this series, to 
be published inthe number for January 2, 1892, is by Mr. 
Samuel H. Scudder on ‘The Services of Edward Burgess 
to Natural Science.’ 





The memorial to Col. Robert G. Shaw which is to be 
set up on Boston Common will hold a distinguished 
place among the monuments of a city which contains 
many very bad ones and few that are of the first excel- 
lence. Itis fitting that Col. Shaw’s monument should 
have acharacter of conspicuous merit, for he holds a 
peculiar eminence among our heroes. The commander 
of the first regiment of colored troops raised ina free 
state during the war for the Union, killed while leading 
his men in the assault on Fort, Wagner and buried with 
them in the trenches, his short_ career, embracing so 
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best of those virtues which we\ boast as typical of the 
New England character. 


> 


The destgiiug of this memorial has’ been entrusted 
to worthy hands, and in the result Mr. St. Gaudens has 
done justice to his own talent and reputation as well as 
to the subject. The monument isto have the form ofa 
great block of granite, set upon a parapet along the line 
of the Beacon Street Mall. On the face of the block is a 
panel in which, in high relief, will be represented Col. 
Shaw on horseback at the head of his troops, the latter 
in low relief, with a figure of Victory hovering above. 
The city of Boston is to build the terrace and parapet, 
for which the money has been appropriated by the City 
Council. Itis generally conceded that the selection of a 
site for this memorial is the most fortunate that could be 
made, and that, in addition to the lesson of patriotism 
which it teaches, the monument will serve the purpose of 
beautifying that part of the Common in which it is 
placed. 





Verestschagin, the Russian painter of horrors, is 
authority, according to the story which the cable tells, 
for a statement that the sale of Millet’s ‘L’Angelus’ in 
Paris was, if we may use such an expression, bogus; that 
no such price as that which was reported was paid for 
it, and that the transaction was in fact an imposition 
upon the public intended to create a fictitious interest 
in the painting. This story, has led to unpleasant 
remarks about .Mr. Verestchagin, whose talk is attribu- 
ted to jealousy; and reference is made to the fact that 
his collection, on which he put a value of $300,000, 
brought only $82,000 at the sale in New York. Further 
than this, the dealers through whom the ‘Angelus’ was 
sold offer to show a check for 580,000 francs given for 
its purchase and another of 750,000 francs received at its 
sale. Itis an affair of big figures and big stories. 





The burning of the steamship Abyssinia at sea, while 
happily unaccompanied by loss of life, is another warn- 
ing of the danger, of cotton cargoes on passenger ves- 
sels. There was not a great deal of cotton on board— 
some 1,200 bales—and there were only fifty-six passen- 
gers, cabin and steerage. The fire was discovered .when 
the steamer was five days out from New York, and so 


rapid wasits. progress thatonly for the fortunate appear- 
Hall, Tremont Street. December 26, Exhibition of Herbariums | 


No. 18 ‘and cargo must have been lost. 


‘in @ cotton cargo that it may smoulder long before break- 


ance of the steamship Spree all hands as well as the ship 
It is a peculiarity of fire 


ing out, and many vessels arrive safe in port witha 
‘fire underneath the hatches that would have proved 
their destruction had the voyage been prolonged. It isa 
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mysterious and insidious ene, against which no 
means of absolute protection has been found. Now and 
then there is a case like this of the Abyssinia; and then 
people wake up and say that safety can be found only in 
taking no cotton as freight on passenger steamers. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the difficulty be« 
tween the Republic of Chile and the United States, there 
are other consequences of the late civil war in that 
country which foreshadow unpleasantness with other 
nations. Already there have been presented claims for 
indemnity for damages incurred by citizens of Great 
Britain amounting to about $60,000,000; Italy sends de- 
mands for about $5,000,000; and Germany an indefinite 
but large amount. This, in addition to the cost of 
earrying on the war and the very considerable sums 
which Balmaceda is supposed to have made away with, 
will bring the new government of Chile face to face with 
a serious financial problem. Indeed, the burden of in- 
debtedness with which Chile comes out of this disturb- 
ance is to some extent a guarantee of peace. 














The city of Boston has undertaken to sprinkle the 
streets next year, so far as they may need watering to lay 
the dust. This duty is assumed under authority of the 
law passed by the last Legislature, which was hailed at 
the time as in some way an indorsement of the Nation- 
alists’ views concerning a paternal government that 
should do pretty much everything for its citizens. But 
it is really little, if any, advance beyond the line of the 
419879 fas out streets, paves them and sweeps them, all 
at the public cost, paying for these services out of the 
general tax levy. Sprinkling the streets is not very 
different from sweeping them. Before the new law was 
passed, the city used to sprinkle some of the streets in 
Boston; and every order for such work was accompanied 
by the phrase—in justification of such an expenditure of 
the public money—‘for the preservation of the roadway.’ 
The sprinkling 1s now to be done without alleging any 
such excuse, but simply for the comfort of the people 
—as it ought to be. 


Senator Plumb of Kansas was one of the ablest men 
in Congress, and his death is a distinct loss to the 
country. He was honest, fearless, straightforward, the 
best type of the western public man. Evenif Mr. In- 
galls is appointed to fill the vacancy, Senator Plumbgs 
place will not be made good; for, brilliant as Mr. Ingalls 
is, he lacks the qualities of earnestness and sincerity 
which made Mr. Plumb respected. This death is plainly 
the result of overwork. Senator Plumb was only 54 
years of age, but he loaded himself down with work 
which exacted payment of his vitality. In this respect 
he was like too many of our r public men. 


Clara Barton has taken the head of the movement for 
aid to the starving peasants in Russie, and her name will 
give strength to this charitable enterprise and increase 
public confidence. Her headquarters are those of the 
Red Cross Association at Washington. Aon interesting 
incident of this movement of international charity is the 
contribution of a ship-load of flour by the millers of the 
United States. Of this vast amount of food material, the 
great milling establishments of Minneapolis alone have 
given nearly half a million pounds. 





Another illustration of the greater wisdom of those 
rich men who give their benefactions while living over 
that of those who undertake to do this by their last will 
and testament is presented in Philadelphia. Mr. Anthony 
J. Drexel, the banker, has just had the satisfaction of 
seeing dedicated the Drexel Institute, a great school for 
practical education in the sciences and arts which he has 
built and endowed at a first cost to himself of a million 
and a half dollars. It has a capacity for two thousand 
students daily, and its schemejof work is thoroughly 
admirable. At the same time, the courts at Philadelphia 
are filled with the struggling contestants of the will of 
another rich man of that city, Mr. George S. Pepper, who 
tried to leave his money for public objects, but whose 
intentions will never be carried out. In this, as in other 
matters, the man is wise who attends to his business 
while he is alive. 
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THE POLICE OF CITIES. 


At a recent meeting of the Tolstoi Club, Mr. 
Osborne, who is a member of the Board of Police, made 
some statements of profound interest with regard to the 
constitution of police boards in the different cities of the 
world. Partisan discussion in this matter, as in every- 
thing else, ruins all it touches, and the misfortune that 
the constitution of the police in our cities has become so 
much a matter of party politics has brought about a 
pretty sullen ignorance of the whole subject, which needs 
to be removed by just such studies as Mr. Osborne 
has made. 

It probably is not generally remembered that the 
whole business of an organized police in our large cities 
belongs entirely to the nineteenth century, and to the 
latter part of the nineteenth century at that. Shakes- 
pere’s ridicule of Dogberry and Verges and the similar 
ridicule which so many of his plays is 
repeated in literature all the way down until the genera- 
tion which It was one of the 
achievements of Sir Robert Peel that he introduced into 
London a police worthy of the name, and he took occa- 
sion to reform the whole government of that city at the 
same time 


comes into 


is just before our own. 


The appointment of a chief of police was in 
fact, in that really the appointment of a dictator 
over London, London has been decently governed 
from that time to this time. Attentive readers in The 
Transcript of ‘Notes and Queries,’ that fascinating 
memorial of what old men remember of the beginning of 
this century, are acquainted with ‘Old Reed,’ who fig- 
ured as the conservator of the peace in the little Boston 
of sixty But such a convenient and happy- 
go-lucky system was, of course, impossible in the growth 


case, 


and 


years ago. 
of cities. To speak of a single detail, such an arrange- 
ment is wholly impossible for a great city, in which a 
body of people who have not slept in the town enter it 
every morning and go away every night. 

In Miss Martineau’s ‘History of the Peace,’ she says of 
the system of police in London in 1815 that it had 
1899, a committee of the House of Commons said that, if 
a foreign jurist examined the constitution of the police 
of London, he might bring forward reasons for believing 
that it was craftily framed by a body of professional 
depredators. It is to be remembered that it is from such 
a condition that London has emerged into the well 
Undoubtedly the English 
and the American cities have profited by the French exam- 
ples, butin Paris they have had the great convenience—it is 
nothing more—of going forward in a country which bas 
been used to absolute government. In American and in 
English cities. we have the difficulty of securing the 
promptness essential in police administration without 
forfeiting the freedom and independence which belong to 
countries governed by their people. 


governed London of to-day. 


To the generous popular sentiment in such a matter 
belongs the unfortunate fact that people speak in general 
of a police and of police regulations as if they belonged 
only to the ordinances of acity government. They are 
discussed in an easy way, as if they related merely to 
keeping orange peel off the sidewalks or possibly to the 
lighting of the street lamps of an evening. But the truth is 
—and this is always forgotten in mere partisan discussion 
—that the policemen represent the law of the state, 
whatever itis. Ina single year, of the cases in which 
the police acted in Boston, the violations of mere city 
ordinances were only one in sixty of the whole number 
with which they had todo. Practically, the police de- 
partment of a city has the duties on its hands which, in 
the theory of our government a hundred years ago, de- 
volved upon sheriffs and deputy sheriffs or, in the case 
of the United States, upon marshals and deputy marshals, 
who were the practical executive officers. 
cities has to be done more promptly and more energeti- 
cally than the work of law and order in drowsy rural 
communities. From this there grows up the necessity of 
a highly organized and vigorous body of men, and it will 
readily be seen that this body of men ought to be above 
and outside of all parties and, so to speak, consecrated 
for the execution and preservation of the law as it exists. 

How we may secure such a police as this is certainly 
one of the most difficult, as it is one of the most 
important questions of American government. The 
failures, where we fail—and we have failed very often— 
are probably due in every instance to the success with 
which partisan managers have made of the police a 
partisan institution for rewarding their own favorites 
and for keeping themselves in office. There is a ghastly 
story told of one of the great American cities, in 
which, it is said, a single alderman, within a month 
before an election, himself appointed two hundred men 
upon the police with mere reference to what they should 
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| do on election day for the confirmation of his own 
| personal interests. And there is no large city in which 
stories are not perfectly well known of aldermen who 
have themselves held houses which were used for illegal 
purposes, as for gambling, for purposes of prostitution 
or of intemperance, which houses could not be visited by 
the police simply because they were owned by aldermen. 
The first effort in appointing a competent police is that 
we way assure ourselves that the appointing power is 
quite outside such considerations. 

Our somewhat dainty friends of the civil service 
reform have hardly attended to this matter as they might 
have done. They seem to have been carried away by 
their system, which is good enough for properly 
examining the candidates who are to be brought before 
the appointing board. Of course, itis essential that a 
policeman shall be proved to bea man of good charac- 
ter, of good physique and of good information, and to 
secure all this the man ought to be properly examined. 
Very few people will be found in our day to contradict 
this statement. But vastly more important than the 
man’s own character is the character of the man who 
appoints him and the purpose for which the selection is 
made. If itis made simply to maintain the law of the 
community, one persun will be appointed; if it is made, 
on the otber hand, for the purpose of keeping the 
Greens in or the Blues out, another man will be 
appointed. 

Here is the reason why it is certainly dangerous to 
give to the government of a city at any moment the 
appointment of this army,,which is not a very small 
army,of men who are to be in touch with the people all 
the time and who have most to do with the execution 
and alas! with the non-execution of law. 

We have attempted in Massachusetts to secure a 
certain impartiality in the matter by providing, what was 
very unusual when the law was passed, that the Police 
Commission should consist of members of both the 
leading political parties. By the very interesting pro- 
vision of our constitution, by which the governor can- 
not act without the assent of a council, necessarily 
recruited from the whole state, we have secured an 
additional check on partisan appointments. An effort 
has been made in some states to throw the appointment 
upon the judiciary; butthis plan certainly seems to con- 
flict with the well-founded theory that the judiciary 
should have nothing todo with the executive depart- 
ment. And even if it did not, it is hardly desirable that 
Wrest THR'RAVEPUIkdsés, shiould be made more uapopular by 
appointing the guardians of the public peace, whom the 
criminal classes consider to be their enemies. 

The fundamental point, however, to be carefully 
studied in all consideration of the subject involves this 
question: How can we secure the appointment of a 
police which shall be absolutely free from partisan 
bias? Epwakp E. Hate. 





LOCAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Once & year, in Massachusetts, women have the oppor- 
tunity to take part in a very limited way in the ordering 
of public affairs by voting, if they choose to do so, for 
members of the School Committee in their respective 
towns or cities. Once a year, with equal regularity, the 
Legislature is asked to extend this privilege by giving 
women the right either to vote for all elective local or 
municipal officers or to take part in general elections with 
the same powers as men. The extent to which the wo- 
men avail themselves of the limited privilege which they 
now have is often made the basis of argument for or 
against an extension of the suffrage; while, on the other 
hand, the advocates of full suffrage for women claim it 
as a right founded on the broadest principles of natural 
justice and not to be impaired by any considerations of 
our artificial society. 

A strong side light is thrown upon the general ques- 
tion by a paper in the Political Science Quarterly (the 
Columbia College journal of political science) by M. 
Ostrogorski, in which is traced the history of woman 
suffrage in local government from the time of the prim- 
itive and medieval communities to the present day. It 
appears that women already have local suffrage in many 
| countries, but have obtained the political franchise in 
}almost none; and the inquiry is made, does the local 
| You involve as a necessary consequence the right to 
} political enfranchisement, or does the denial of the lat- 
ter right put the former in question? 
| As admission to full suffrage in municipal elections 
| is evidently the next step in what has come to be called 

the enfranchisement of women, much of importance in 
| a consideration of the general question may be learned 
|from a study of the facts which Mr. Ostrogorski 
' presents. 

To begin at the beginning, it is seen that the primi- 
tive type of self-government, the village community in 
the middle ages, found its origin, its basis and its cause 








for existence in the management of the common prop- | 


erty. It was devoid of any political character. Under 
these conditions, it is known that women took part in the 


| communal assemblies, although whether as a right or 





gan exceptional occurrence does not clearly appear. 
But asthe formof government has changed, it is seen 
that in those countries in which the communal right no 
longer rests upon its old basis, and to that extent, wo- 
men are excluded from local suffrage, and, whenever 
they claim it under circumstances which take it ou of 
the category of personal rights, confounding it with the 
political franchise, they are met with refusal. 

Mr. Ostrogorski traces the operation of this ideain 
the laws regulating the government of municipal bodies 
in the several European countries. The most notable, 
perhaps, is the case of England, where the barriers 
against women in the entire domain of local self-govern- 
ment have been removed; although it should be observed 
that in this case the communal idea is at the basis of the 

privilege, as the general qualification for municipal suf- 
frage is the occupancy by the elector in his own name of 
a house subject to the poor tax. 

This, however, does not make women in England 

eligible to office in the municipal boroughs; and Mr. 
Ostrogorski gives an interesting account of the attempt, 
a few years ago, of certain distinguished women to take 

seats in the county councils, eligibility to which is based 
on the same condition. ‘‘The widow of Lord Sandhurst 
and the daughter of the famous Cobden,” he writes, 
‘‘were elected in London. The county council of the 
metropolis, on its part, haying to choose county alder- 
men, elected a woman as one of the aldermen. But before 
long the right of these women to sit and to yote was 
tested in the courts. Lady Sandhurst’s defeated oppo- 
nent obtained from the proper court a decision that the 
votes obtained by her were null, because cast in favor o 

& person not possessing the necessary legal capacity, 
and that he himself had been elected to represent the 
district. The defendant appealing, the decision ren- 
dered in first instance was upheld. The two other 
female members of the London county council, without 
resigning, absented themselves from the meetings until a 
year had elapsed aad then resumed their seats. The 
purpose of this proceeding was to take advantage of the 
act of 1882, which declares that the validity of an elec- 
tion cannot be contested after the expiration of twelve 
months. But one of their male colleagues, whose sense 
of legality revolted against seeing in the council persons 
who had no right to sit there, brought action against 
one of these ladies for the recovery of a penalty of fifty 
pounds for each of five occasions upon which she had 
voted in the council. The Queen’s Bench Divisicn 


~nanenized the nreaence of extennatine circumstances 
and condemned the deferdant to pay only twenty-five 


pounds fur each vote. The Court of Appeals was still 
more lenient and taxed each vote at ten shillings.” 

Following Mr. Ostrogorski through his investigation, 
itis seen that in the domain of lecal self-government, 
women are admitted to the franchise in England, includ- 
ing her colonies, in Sweden, Iceland, Finland and 
Russia. In Austria, Prussia, Saxony and Brunswick, 
they vote in the rural communes only. Further, women 
have the franchise in school elections in Norway. 
Eligibility to office is granted them only in school 
administrations, in England, Norway, in the Swedish 
capital, and in the poor-law administration, in England, 
Sweden and Finland. In Russia (except in the case of 
the village assemblies), in Austria and in Prussia, female 
electors may vote only by proxy, but everywhere else 
they have the right to vote in person. 

In the United States, where the communal system 
never existed except in some of its remote, modified 
forms, municipal suffrage for women has come more 
slowly. In only two states, Wyoming and Kansas, 
are women admitted to the franchise and made eligible 
to municipal offices generally, although in fifteen states 
they may vote in the school elections. Several states 
have granted to women simply the right of being elected 
to schcol offices, provided always that they possess the 
qualifications prescribed for men. The question is thus 
decided in California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Maine, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. At the present 
time ; the system of granting to women both rights, eligi- 
bility and suffrage, inschool matters has been adopted 
in the following states besides Massachusetts: Colorado, 
North and South Dakota, Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ore- 
gon, Vermont, Washington and Wisconsin and the terri- 
tory of Arizona. Of course, to this list must be added 
Wyoming, where women vote at all elections, and Kansas, 
where they possess complete local suffrage. Finally, 
Kentucky and Nebraska admit women only to the 
school franchise, and that under special conditions. 


The conclusion which Mr. Ostrogorski draws from 
this study of municipal history is that ‘both in its origin 
and in its nature female suffrage in local self-government, 
in most countries where it exists, is anything but the 


recognition in women of individual rights. First real- 


ized under the amorphous conditions of the village com- 
munity, admitted later in most cases as a sanction of the 
civil status of women, this franchise appears to be 
simply the expression of concrete economic interests 
behind which human personality, as such, disappears; 
and in this sense it is independent of modern public law 





and democratic principles.” 
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It will be observed, however, that the iehines has | 

en steady toward the association of political rights 
Ww ith those of the individual; and that this is especially 
noticeable in the development of local woman suffrage in 
that country, Great Britain, which is most closely re- 
jated to us through our common traditions and the 
genius of our institutions. 

FREDERICK E. Goopricn. 





OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. 


The Trustees of Public Reservations are incorporated 
under anact of the Massachusetts Legislature, approved 
May 21, 1891, for the purpose of acquiring and opening 

the public beautiful and historic places and tracts of 
land within the commonwealth. The corporation may 
acquire and hold real estate, such as it may deem worthy 
of preservation for the enjoyment of the public, not 
exceeding one million dollars in value, and such other 
property, both real and personal, as may be necessary 
or proper to support and promote the objects of the 
Board, not exceeding the further sum of one million | 
dollars. 


| 





| 


| each has an ésumilie pay hostenton with the 
earliest settlement of the region. They could easily be 


| made more attractive and valuable than they now are, 


especially for the women and children of the vicinity. 
There are no other open spaces for public resort in the 
town. 

Several of the leading women of these most northern 
towns wished me to invite public attention to the present 
condition of ‘The Captain’s Well,’ which is celebrated in 
Mr. Whittier’s poem of that name. They would like to 
have it preserved for public use, as ‘The Captain’ desired, 
and as a tribute and memorial to the venerable poet. I 
believe the well is near the road between Newburyport and 
Amesbury, and it was said to be covered over and not in 
use, but I did not see it. I think we could not easily 
render a better service to coming generations than by 
preserving unchanged as many as possible of the objects 
and places which are described in the works of our 
principal poets, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson, 
Bryant and Longfellow. I might extend the list, but our 
younger, living poets will invest other places with the 
| interest of songs which are yet unsung and draw thither 


All property held by the corporation for public | in reverent pilgrimages the feet of myriads who hsve not 
use and enjoyment is exempt from taxation, but lands | yet begun their march through the years. 


We ought to 


are to be taxed, if held longer than two years without | identify and mark our sacred places while we can do so 


being opened to the public. The corporation can have no 
capital stock, and it can never make any division or 


dividend of or from its property or income among its 
members. 


The Trustees organized by electing Hon. George F. 
Hoar of Worcester President, and Hon. William S. 
Shurtleff of Springfleld Vice-President, with a Standing 
Committee composed of Philip A. Chase, Charles S. 
Sargent, Henry Pickering Walcott, George Wiggles- 
worth and Charles Eliot, and immediately issued this 
announcement :— 


“The Trustees invite the co-operation of the public-spirited 
men and women of Massachusetts in promoting popular interest 
in the preservation of the beautiful and historic places of the 
state. They desire to obtain information regarding existing 
public reservations of all kinds—their number, character and 
locality, and the tities and conditions under which they are held. 
rhey also invite suggestions relating to places which it may be 
thought desirable to preserve for public use, either on account 
of historic interest or the beauty of the local scenery. In order 
to acquire this information as soon as! possible, they have ap- 
pointed a salaried agent who will travel throughout the state, 
and for whom the Trustees besp eak every assistance. 

“There is need of more complete recognition of the conditions 
which will soon result from the increasing density of the popula 
tion of our country and its concentration in — and towns. 


Tuere ia need tan that the estua af histarical 


aud Mea 
rials be recognized before they are injared or destroyed. Ac- ' 


wdingly, the Trustees request all persons who are alr. ady 
nterested in any part of the broad fleld of their endeavors— 
all persons and societies interested in scenery, in natural history, 
in history, in public health an! in the common weal in general— 
to unite in assisting the work of the 
with the secretary or agent) and by becoming subscribers to the 
working fund.” 

in furtherance of these objects I have examined all 
the shore towns of the state which are situated on the 
main-land. Beginning at the New Hampshire line, I 
found that the town of Salisbury has no park or com- 
mon or public right on the shore. The fine, broad beach, 
which runs its whole length, formerly belonged to the 
town and was then regarded as having little value. It 
now brings important annual revenues to a corporation 
called ‘The Commoners of Salisbury,’ a body of business 
men who hold that they are more truly in the line of 
legal descent and inheritance from the ancient town than 
the present town itself. Last spring the people voted in 
town meeting to inguire into the matter, but they have 
so far recognized the title of ‘The Commoners’ as to tax 
them for this beach property for the last seventy-five 
years. ‘The Commoners’ do not sell land, 
for summer cottages, and there is an almost continuous 
village of these dwellings along a 
length of the beach. 


matter of privilege and not of right. 


Board by corresponding | 


with indisputable certainty. 


Rowley has a beautiful common in the centre of the 
village, of about four acres, acquired from the Widow 
Hobsen for a training fleld by exchange of land, about 
1670. It has a single row of beautiful elms around it, 
planted in 1839. There are two other very small com- 
mons in the village, both planted with elms in 1839, and 
a third in front of the Town Hall, set with trees in 1856, 
The principal eommon has been curiously eucroached 
upon, as all visitors may see. It would probably have 
been entirely absorbed and appropriated by private 
holdings long ago but for the protection of the sur- 
rounding row of trees. There is a town landing on 
Rowley River, but no public right in the beach on Plum 
Island. The island is likely soon to be joined to the 
main-land by a marsh, as Plum Island River is fast silting 
up. It is said that when white men first settled here the 
Merrimack found its way to the ocean through this chan- 
nel. I believe the government cut through the bar oppo- 
site Newburyport to make the present mouth of that 
river. 

There is less of change from earlier times in Rowley 
than in any other town with which I am acquainted in 


same blood living on the same |#ads since the first settle- 
ment and living muehin the same manrer. There are, 
for instance, Bradstreets living to-day, as always, on the 
farm laid out to their ancestor, Humphrey, in 1634, then 
in Ipswich, and now by annexation in Rowley. The 


families. The general interest in matters of local history, 
however, is much less than one would expect to find here, 
but it is an interesting town to astudent of civilization 
and to any observing visitor. 
mirably cared for. The old Rowley, with its interesting 
survivals from a remote past, will not last much longer 


the sea pauses here and tliere along these quiet roads and 
notes the attractions of the scenery. Many points on the 
hillsides command wide horizons, and the increasing 
demand for these heights will bring them into the market 
before many years have passed. 


Ipswich has no public holding on the shore, but there is 
a pleasant area called ‘Meeting House Green’ in front of 











but ‘ease sites | ground in the town. 


People are free now to wander jane all in this town, and all this shore is 
over all the unoccupied land, because the owners wish to jas sea-shore. 
lease many more sites for cottages, but this freedom isa | Farm and two or three landings. 


the principal church. 
Essex, again, has no real sea-shore, 
| as Ipswich and Gloucester meet on the ocean beach, but 


great part of the | the lower reaches and broad expansions of Essex River | 


about the same 


It is private property except the Town | 


built up, the throngs of excursionists will have no right} public summer resort, and the town officers lease sites 


to go anywhere along this shore. 


week during the summer. 
brought excursions here the day that I was‘on the shore, 


and the need of a permanent public reservation near the | |old landings, in one case two acres or more. 


water is very obvious. 


There is no public right on the shore. The land all be- 
longs to private estates. 

The city of Newburyport has a fine system of public 
parks. One of the largest was the gift of a public- 
spirited woman some years ago. The late James Parton 
told me that he had for several years opened the grounds 
around his house tothe children of the city in general 
for a play ground, all summer long. They came in 
throngs, and the abundant flowers were rarely touched, 
The children’s remer- 
brance of him isa pleasant fame. ‘Upper Green’ and 
‘Lower Green’ are sma!l commons out ia the country in 
Newbury, of four or five acres each, unfenced, grazed by 
the neighboring cows, with a schoolhouse and some trees 
on each. Both have been much encroached upon, and 


‘‘not five times in a summer.” 


Many thousands of | four rods by three for cottages, two adjoining lots to 
people come down the Merrimack valley from Massachu- jone person if desired. 
setts and New Hampshire towns to this beach every | bakes, fish-dinners and the like. 


There is an area for picnics, clam- 
These grounds are on 
| there. The town owns the ground around some of the | 
Two of | 


Tne conditions on all the | these places are now rented to ship-builders, whose work 
le 
northern part of Plum Island are much the same. 


is in demand at Essex during recent years. The streams 
here are said to be carefully guarded from all defilement. 
The town has some interesting places connected with the 
history of a distinguished family, the Choates, and one 


or two spots should be marked while they can be | 


identified. 

Gloucester, with 25,000 people, has no park or com- 
mon or public holding of any kind that can be used asa 
place of public resort. A fragment of beach near the 
Pavilion Hotel belongs to the city, but it is too small to 
be of much use. I asked some of the leading men where 
their people go for band concerts or any out-of-door 
entertainment. and they said, ‘the band takes the side- 
walk, and the people stand in the street.’ I thought there 
must be annoying collisions sometimes. 


same, or nearly the same, is true of the Mighills and other - 


The cemetery here is ad- | 


unchanged. The wayfarer who seeks a summer home by | 


This is the only park or public | 


For many years a part | 
When the space is! of the Town Farm has been devoted to the uses of a 
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and-fiftieth anniversary, and her people have already 
begun their preparations for the event. They wish to 
establish some appropriate memorial at that time, and 
somebody has proposed that they endow a factory so as 
to furnish work for laborers now unemployed; but I 
urged the need of a park, common or open space of 
some kind for public resort. The effort to establish a 
memorial of this nature would awaken widespread inter- 
est and would attract the moral support of the Trustees 
of Public Reservations, of the press of the state and of 
all public-spirited citizens. If anybody born in Glouces- 
ter has gone away somewhere and grown rich, I hope 
he will remember his native city now and help her 
people to establish a memorial park. There can be no 
doubt that the higher interests of the city have suffered 
loss and injury from this lack of any place of public 
resort. The local journalists are earnestly in favor of 
the park idea, and the farm adjoining the city, on the 
shore on the lower side, is admirably adapted to the 
purpose. It is the site of the ‘Old Stage Fort.’ 

I walked entirely around Eastern Point and found 
that the Eastern Point Associates have built a lodge at 
tLe entrance of their extensive domain and swung a gate 
across the carriage road with a notice requiring visitors 
to obtain permission in the lodge. I went on and was not 
recalled. The gate is intended chiefly, I suppose, as 
an assertion of the right of exclusive occupancy, and 
people enter and pass freely, but a picnic party of coun- 
try folk would probably be turned back. There is no 
public holding along this very attractive shore, and the 
public has no right even to walk by the sea here. I 
spent a summer at East Gloucester twenty-five years 
ago, and where I then passed weeks in solitude on the 
shore, there are now long streets of costly houses 

While my principal errand in the shore towns was to 
find out what open spaces for public resort have already 
been provided, I also tried everywhere to learn as much 
as possible of the industries and resources of the people, 
of their thought and public spirit, of the local history 
and of whatever might be of interest to students of 
civilization or would promote the objects of the Trus- 
tees of Public Reservations. I found everywhere recent 
changes inthe ownership of land anda movement of 
people of means from the cities and the interior of the 
country to the shore regions of the state. I found 
leagues and leagues together of shore lands to be all 
private holdings, without the intervention in these 
reaches 


long 
of a rood of space on the shore to which the 
inland hedged away from the beach and all conditions 
pointing to a time, not remote, when nobody can walk 
by the ocean without payment of a fee, as we formerly 
had to pay for a glimpse of Niagara. The movement 
for more open spaces for the use and enjoyment of the 
people has most vital relations to civilization, and it has 
been institutedin response to a pressing need. The time 
is ripe for earnest effort for its accomplishment. 


J. B. Harrison. 


SIXTY PER CENT. 


These figures represent, practically, the exact percen- 
age of the inmates of the New York State Keform- 
|atory at Elmira who continued to live at home up to the 
‘time of the commission of the crimes for which they 
| were sentenced to that institution. 
| There is something startlingly suggestive in their 
‘import. Much stress has been laid on the value of 
| home training ; and, as far as possible, public instruction 
| has been made auxiliary to it. Religious teachings, as 
| they are developed in the church and the Sunday School, 
| aim to throw around the fireside the chief attractions in 
life and toinvest the home with a supposed power to 
| Produce that feeling of affection and that love of moral- 
ty which cannot be equalled elsewhere and upon which 
|g0 much depends in the formation of the character of the 
| young man orof the young woman. But, in view of the 
‘fact that ten per cent. more than onchalf of all the 
inmates sent to the New York State Reformatory during 
| the last five years made home their eating and sleeping 
| place up to the time when the state took cognizance of 


Several crowded steamboats | the bank of the river, and everybody has a right to go) their unlawful acts, it seems as though such homes 


|should be made adjuncts, instead of leaders, in the sys- 
| tem of that moral training which is being rapidly zecog- 
| nized as one of the necessities of our time. With such 
| evidence staring us in the face, home must lose its 
| universal sacredness in the general mind, as it evidently 
| has lost the respect of those who have found it a train- 
‘ing school for immoral and unlawful tendencies. 
Heredity has not alone to do with this result. Be- 
|yond question this has had much influence in shap- 
ing the growing while it might 
not be possible entirely to overcome this influence —to 
develop a pear! of spotless purity out of a Justreless 
| mussel—a proper system of education which sha'! re- 
move the child’s thoughts as far as possible from the 
evil associations of his home surroundings will go a 
long way towards accomplishing that desirable end. 

We have recognized the necessity of teaching an 
inmate of a penal institution some trade that on his re- 


charac‘er ; and, 


\ Next year, Gloucester will celebrate her two-hundred- | lease he may have the means to earn an honest liveli- 
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hood and thus be Jess disposed to go back to his whilom 
companions in crime. Unfortunately for the student, 
the lesson is taught too late. It is too late to make a 
gymnast of aman, after he has lost a leg or an arm; 
and, after he has lost his self-respect through arrest, it is 
difficult to restore to a human being that pride in moral 
character which makes him a welcome integer in social, 
business or political life. 

It is to the power of association that we are to look 
A bit of tainted meat ora 
sponge saturated with delicate perfume is equally potent 
to impregnate the air of a with an unsavory or 
a delightful odor, as the case may be. In much the same 
way, the life of an individual will partake of the nature 
No man can think steadily and 


for the shaping of character. 


room 


of his surroundings 
persistently on one subject—good 


coming imbued with something of its pecullar nature. 


The only remedy, then, for this unhealthy home training, | 


which furnishes its sixty per cent. of the inmates of re- 


form schools, is to establish a counteracting influence | 


which shall take the place of that of the other in the subject’s 
mind. As we cannot enter these homes and accomplish 
much there inthe wav of reformation, and, asitis better to 
apply a preventive than to walt for the development of 
shall the 
must be 


disease, some educational system which train 


mind and body in proper and healthy channels 
devised. 

If eighty per cent. of 
be reclaimed and taught to lead lawful lives, 
of the Superintendent of the 
Elmira Reformatory to have been the result in 1890, surely a 
instituted and 
are led by 
the 


This would 


those who are sent to a reform 


school can 
as is shown by the report 
education, properly 


similar system of 


maintained before these young men associa- 


of 


im- 


law, would reduces number 


me half 
mense gain, not only in the morality of a community but 


break tl 


tions to 


offenders by at least 


mean an 
in the manliness of it 

after life of 
any public corrective institution, the fact of his having 


However good may be th an inmate of 


heen there once will bring to him no kindly recollections 
and no feeling of pride 


tion of the subject which should be an especial care if we 


It is the avoidance of this degrada - 


would have him grow useful citizen and a 


trustworthy 
this, he must be 


up to be a 
integer in the gov 
kept out of the 


ernment. To accomplish 


reform school; and he 


} 


can be kept out only by training himin his earlier 


vears 


in such a manner that even his home influences shall not 


be sufficient to lead him astray 


Such a training, too, while it hh As its salutary effect on 


he lives, and the home influences which are now 


their sixty per cent. to reform schools will feel the 


effects of the better life 
in their capacity to generate 


the 

and be 

evil 
B. F. SAUERMANN. 


THE POSITION OF THE POLE. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON MR. CHANDLER'S PAPER. 


Atameeting of the Royal Geographical Society in 
London ou the thirtieth of Nove 
Sir William Thompson, 
the following ac 


mber, the president, 
in the anniversary address, gave 
the 
referred to in Tus 
WEALTH Of December fifth in the abstract then printed of 
Mr. 8S. C. Chandler's paper before the Scientific Society, 

The reader will 
directly on Mr. 
is first understood 


ount of astronomical observations 


at Honolulu which were CoMMON- 


describing a new motion of the pole. 
see that the 
Chandler’s important disoovery, if it 
that Berlin and Honolulu are approximately in the same 
latitude and 180 Said Sir William :— 

‘In a letter from Professor Foerster, received a 


President's words bear 


apart in longitude. 
few 
weeks ago, he tells me that he has already received from 
Honolulu a first instalment of several hundred determina- 
tions of latitude, made during the first three months of the 
proposed year of observati 
these results results 

Berlin Observatory, he finds beyond doubt that in 
three months the latitude increased in Berlin by 
third of a second and decreased in 
exactly the same amount. 


ms: and that, in 


comparing 
of the 


these 


with the corresponding 
one- 
almost 
Thus, we have decisive demon- 
stration that the earth, of the 
earth’s instantaneous rotation is the of 
variations of latitude which had been observed in Berlin, 
Greenwich and great observatories and which 


Honolalu by 


motion, relatively to 
axis of cause 


other 


could not be wholly attributed to errors of observation. 
This, Professor Foerster remarks, gives observational 


proof of a dynamical conclusion contained in my _ presi- 
dential address to Section A of the British Association 
at Glasgow, in 1876, to the effect that irregular movements 
of the earth’s axis to the extent of half a second 
produced by the ter 
meteorological causes. 

“Tt for 
regular and continued observation of latitude, at places 


may be 


nporary changes of sea level due to 


is proposed that four permanent stations 


of approximately equal latitude and on meridians approx- 


imately 90° apart, should be established under the 
auspices of the International Geodetic Union. The rea- 
son for this is that a change in the in-tantaneous axis 





of rotation in the direction perpendicular to the meridian 
of any one place would not alter its latitude, but would 


ar 


or bad-—-without be- | 


sending | 


reduced correspondingly | 
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alter the latitude of a place 90° from it in longitude by an 
amount equal to the angular change of the position of 
‘the axis. Thus, two stationsin meridians differing by 90° 
would theoretically suffice, by oservations of latitude, 
to determine the changes in the p >sition of the instanta- 
neous axis; but differential results, such those already 
obtained between Berlin and Honolulu, differing by 
approximately 180° in longitude, are necessary for elimina- 
ting errors of observation sufficiently to give satisfac- 
tory and useful results. Itisto be hoped that England 
and all other great nations in which science is cultivated 
will co-operate with the International Geodetic Union in 
this important work.’’ 


THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


HORACE G. WADLIN BEFORE THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 

The problem of immigration is a most serious problem, 
or, more properly, itis a serious element of the larger 
social problem of which it forms a part. 


It seems to be generally agreed, however, that the | 


assisted immigrant, the pauper and the convict must 
no longer be permitted to come here. That in recent 
years many such have been sent to us is well understood. 
The legislation of far as it 
; goes, will, if properly enforced, reduce such immigra- 
tion and, if not sufficient to all that is 
desired, should be strengthened. 


1890, confessedly wise as 


accomplish 


But, after all. these classes arein tie minority. What, 
shall be done respecting immigration in general? Does 


that need restriction? Here reach the 
parting of the ways, and the answer will depend upon 


we undoubtedly 


our point of view. The South and West still need im- 
migration and are still inviting it. Their immense 


| natural resources have only begun to be developed. The 
immigrant who is able and willing to work is still wel- 
| come there. 

In the East, however, the somewhat 
| different. Those in Massachusetts are, perhaps, typical. 
The growth of an urban population is, of course, one 
|of the marked features of fo-day in our 
commonwealth, more thau of the 
populatiow, nearly seventy-two per cent. of the taxable 
property and about sixty-seven per cent. of 
trial capital are found city 
within the cities that the 
jmarked. | 


conditions are 


modern life. 
sixty-two per cent. 


within limits. It is 


we vaace LOG roreign influence back to 
| second generation, we tind that in the city of Boston 
| less than one-third of the people have wholly native par- 
entage, but even this proportion is excessive when the 


leading industrial cities are compared. In Fall River, 
|for instance, only eighteen persons in the hundred 


have both parents native; in Lawrence but twenty-nine; 
in Lowell but thirty; while in Holyoke but sixteen in 
the hundred are found in 


this class. In the state at 
large, as L have said, less than forty-four in the 
hundred are of purely native parentage. This propor- 
tion is exceeded in some of the cities in which obtain 


the following proportions to the hundred of persons 
of this class: New Bedford, forty-six; Haverhill, fifty- 
Lyun, fifty-five; Newburyport, fifty-seven; 
Springfield, forty-five; Newton, forty-eight; 
ville, forty-six; Brockton, fifty-eight; Chelsea, forty- 
eight; Fitchburg, forty-six. In others besides 
previously cited, however, a smaller proportion is found. 
For instance, in Pittsfleld, forty; in Tauoton, forty; in 
Gloucester, forty; in forty; in Cam- 
bridge, thirty-three; in Quincy, thirty-eight; in Worces- 
| ter, thirty-seven; and in Woburn, thirty-five. In Wal- 
tham, the proportion is forty-four in the 
the same as in the state at large. 


seven; 


Somer- 


Northampton, 


These figures show the change that has taken place! 


in the composition of our population. It no longer pos- 
sesses a homogeneous character, and the spring of this 
| change is the changed organization of industry, resulting 


jin the gradual development of society from a simple 


| Organism with few wants toa complex organism with 


| many wants. 

The modern organization) of industry rests upon 
the factory system, by means of which natural forces 
have superseded purely manual forces in production. It 
requires for its successful operation the concentration 
of capital, the use of improved processes and the con- 
gregation of large bodies of workers in industrial cen- 
tres, and it involves very different relations from those 
which formerly existed between employer and employed. 
The effect upon the immigrant who comes into direct 
contact with these modern industrial forces is distinctly 
beneficial; for by their operation the lowest industrial 
classes are raised in productive efficiency. As this class 
is congregated in factory towns, it is brought into a new 
environment,-and the children are given wider oppor- 
tunities. 

Of the immigrants arriving at the port of Boston 
no record exists which permits us to determine the 
number who make Massachusetts their home, although 
in recent years the number declaring Massachusetts as 
their destination is reported, During the three years 


the indus- | 


effect of immigration is most | 


the | 


those | 


hundred, | 
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| ending with 1890, there arrived at the port of Bost 
| 108,132 immigrants. Of these, 75,184, nearly three. 
| fourths, intended to remain here; and not the least 
teresting fact concerning them is that 69,236 reported 
themselves either as laborers or as having no oc: 
tion. 

I have been interested in tracing a comparison as to 
the effect of our industries upon the status of our j 
migrants. This is not directly shown in the census 
which in this direction confines itself to the foreign- 
born. But pushing the inquiry back to 
generation, the result predicated upon fairly accurate 
data is substantially as follows. 

The percentage of foreign strain found in 
ductive workers in the commonwealth is 
That is to say, sixty persons in the 


the secor 


the 


about 


pro- 
sixt: 
hundred of the 


| productive classes are either of foreign birth or 
|are thechildren of foreign parettage, while but fort 
nine per cent., or forty-nine persons in the hundr 


|of the non-productive classes are of the foreign ek 
ment. If we classify the workers as to the gra 
work performed, it may be said that of the class known 
las government employees, either state or national 

nine the hundred are 


persons in either foreig 


born 
or of foreign parentage; of the professional class 
forty-four persons in the hundred; in domest 


service for hire may be found seventy-five persons in t 
hundred; in [personal service, 
the trade, in the 
hundred; in transportation, fifty-seven persons in the 


sixty-four persons in 


hundred; in forty-nine persons 


hundred; in agriculture, fifty-one persons in the hu 
dred; in dsheries, sixty-seven persons in the hun- 
|}dred; in manufactures, sixty-one persons ia the hun 


dred; in mining, seventy-eight persons inthe hundred 
jin the class known as 


ia the hundred; of apprentices, 


Jaborers, seventy-eight persons 

fifty persons in the 

hundred; of children at work, fifty-nine persons in the 
hundred. 

It will, therefore, be seen that in what are known 

| as the higher grade occupations, that is,in those in which 

influence or education is required as a condition prece- 





dent to employment, the foreign strain is least noticea 


able—for instance, in the government and professional 
| classes ; 


while in domestic service, manufactures and in 


strain is 
In agriculture and in trade, the native and 
foreign strains practically balance each other. 

What has the effect of 


| social life? One of the most obvious effects has been the 
increase inthe detective and criminal classes Let m 


say distinctly, !lest I be 


the class known as laborers, the foreign 





predominant. 


been immigration upon our 


that neithe 
crime, illiteracy nor pauperism increases here so fast as 
population increases. It is, however, true that certair 
| classes of offences, misdemeanors aad liquor 
offences, exhibit a statistical increase, the larger part of 
which is due}to changes in statutes in recent years mak- 
ing certain offences crimes which were formerly disre- 
| garded. But the larger proportion of the crime which 
| exists, and of the pauperism and illiteracy, is undoubt 
|edly due to the tide of immigration to which we 
been subjected. 


misunderstood, 


minor 


have 
Naturally, with the able-bodied immi- 
grants and those possessing a small amount of money 
to enable them to begin a new life here, have come others 
| who are old, incapacitated for labor and either paupers 
|or but just removed from pauperism. It was shown in 
1885 that native-born paupers numbered one to about 301 
of native-born population here, while the foreign-born 
paupers numbered one to about 142 of foreign-born pop- 
julation. Atthe same time, native-born prisoners num- 
bered one to aboat 654 of native-born population, while 
the foreign-born prisoners numbered one to about 417 of 
| foreign-born population. 


But even such a comparison as this does not show 
full influence of immigration 
crime. I[t is more completely shown by pushing the 
|inquiry back one generation. For instance, in 1885, but 
twenty per cent. of all the prisoners in Massachusetts 
had beth parents native, or only one to about 2,877 of 
the total population; while paupers having both parents 
native numbered only one to about 882 of total popula- 
jtion. And by the bulletins of the United States Census 
Office, just issued, out of 2,138 total native white prison- 
ers in 1890, only 674 had both parents native; and out 
of 2,442 native white paupers in almshouses, only 1,547 
had both parents native. 

It has sometimes been said that the public-school 
system did not sufficiently retard the progress of illiter- 
; acy, and the comparatively large total number of illiter- 
ates in the state has becn supposed by some to justify 
the assertion. The illiteracy of Massachusetts is, how- 
ever, largely adult and foreign-born, due to the growth 


| the upon pauperism and 


j of the state through immigration upon which the public 
schools have had no direct influence. 

These are some of the incidental effects, or rather 
accompaniments, of the @banges of the last thirty years, 
which, notwithstanding them, have on the whole 
resulted in undoubted benefits in which all classes have 
shared. Wherever the influences controlling modern 


progress have been fully operative, the humblest manual 
worker or the least favored immigrant has now oppor- 
tunities open to him for mental improvement or social 
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enjoyment that were formerly unknown to the most | 
favored. 
In recent years, however, there is shown a tendency 
toward the growth of a class which has not yet felt the 
flaence of the industrial forces which I have mentioned. 
» improvement in means of transportation and com- 
nication has abolished geographical lines. Immigra- 
1) does not now require the adventuresome spirit, nor 
es it necessarily mean expatriation. The steamship 
ynpanies have changed all that, and the immigration 
recent years has been impelled by more material 
formerly prevailed. Whole colonies of 
gratory laborers have been brought here, consisting 
tirely of males, divorced from the home, not intending 
» remain and having neither aptitude nor desire for 
izeuship. This labor is of the purely manual class, 
otrained for any but the most menial employments. In 
the summer, it isemployed in gangs by contractors upon 
iblic works. In the winter, these men either return 
they came or they are found herded together in 
hibernating till another season. 
You find also in the city of New York, and toa less 


tives than 


whence 


itles, 


xtent in Boston and other large cities, colonies of alien, | 


abor contentedly living on a plane far inferior to the 
ierican standard, fit only for the least remunerativé 
and largely in subjection to contractors or 
their own nationality, 


r profit under the conditions of the ‘sweating’ 


employment 
idlemen of 
system. 

ft to themselves, these people simply reproduce here 

» social conditions out of which they came. 
refore come 


They 


into competition .with American civiliza- 


and the tendency seems to be toward Jeaving them 
argely to themselves. In our industrial life, we deal 
with them mainly through the contractor. Our social | 


does not include them. We permit them to live in 
ielr own way in their wretched tenements. 
It seems to be felt that they are most dangerous on 
ccount of certain theories or beliefs which they may 
possibly hold. 


their condition. To permit them to remain untouched 


by the refining ,influences of society, as is now done, is 


not only ethically wrong, but it is also economically 
wrong. It was said of old that the destruction of the 


Oris their poverty. It is to-day 
jestruction of the rich is the poverty of the poor. 

« The rich to-day, as a class, depend for their 
ipon the effective use of capital through some of 
the myriad avenues of industry. 


anand npon eM avaw wesriAs 


perity | 


The returns of capital | 


mies mark at ' 
» thing, increasing consumption on the part of the | 
masses, thereby stimulating production. The growth of 
a class which contentedly lives upon a pittance does not 
of itself strengthen the] market, and if, besides this, it 
tends to lower the standard of living prevailing in the 
class with which it competes industrially, it tends to re- 
duce consumption, diminish production and, therefore, 
reduce the aggregate return to capital. 
In accordance with the American spir 
should, 


it, certain things 
There should be no banding 
»gether of aliens to keep alive the prejudices or political 
ideas born on foreign svil. No alien should be permitted 
state. The acquirement of the English 
language should be a condition precedent to citizenship. 
The conditions governing naturalization should be such 
as would test the applicant’s fitness. And after a certain 
number of years’ residence here, naturalization should be 
made compulsory along these lines. 
But the real remedy for the evils of immigration must 
strike deeper than any merely statutory 


of course, be done. 


to vote in any 


requirements. 


It consists in a deeper faith in our American social ideal | 


and its transforming power, in greater 


ideal in our business and our social life. 


fidelity to this 


s : : . : s. | 
The immigrant is not entirely responsible that he is |‘ 


found in holes and corners in our large cities; that he is 
wedded to his class prejudices, to his inherited ideas of | 
the social order; nor is he responsible for the wretched 
tenements which public opinion still permits to exist or 
for the conditions of the ‘sweating’ system. 
realize that these things are un-American and cease to 
regard the immigrant only as so much cheap labor, or 
asa merely impersonal factor in production, then we 
shall have found the real solution of the problem. 

Ido not see how our industrial development could 
have proceeded or can go on withoat immigration. 
we must abandon our manifest destinyas anation or we 
must accept the responsibilities involved. The problem has 
not yet reached such proportions in Massachusetts that we 
need lose courage in contemplating it; the conservative 
forces in our society have not yet been exhausted, nor 
have they yet been fully exerted. Massachusetts, through 
her educational statutes and those relating to the in- 
spection of factories and tenements, has done much to 


regulate the evils of practically unrestricted immigra- 
tion. Public sentiment here, once aroused, will do much 


more. 


Boston is preparing to pment Mrs. Munck’s ‘My Cana- 
dian Leaves.’ The book may have merit, but it is enough 
that it says, ‘‘We went up to Bunker Hill where is 4 
ridiculously monument.” It is no extenuation 
of Mrs. poor taste that she speaks of tlhe 
‘victory’ there obtained by the Yankees over the British 


ugly 
Monck’s 


who exploit them 


In reality, they are dangerous because of | 


equally true that the | 


pros- | 


When we)! 
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VARIATIONS ON MEDL2Z VAL THEMES. | knowest. But now I am wed to King Mark, and am no 





I. THE WOOING OF LANCELOT. 
Now the time was at hand, wherein Arthur 
keep his troth, Sir Modred spake to 
Guinevere, his daughter, and said: ‘*To-morrow, maiden, 
the king cometh to claim thee, and do thou receive him in 
all gentle courtesy and show of love. For he 
and noble knight, and plighted to thee. And Guinevere 
cast down her eyes, and gently made answer: ‘Albeit I 
have not seen the king, my husband, yet hath his fame 
gone before him, and for his very deeds I do love him.” 
So, on the morrow, when the sun 
top of the hills with a band of gold, like a broad stripe 
/on a king's garment, Guinevere, clad all in white satuite, 
stood alone upon the terrace and looked forth, to be the 
first that should see her knight. Now her hair was yet 
more golden than the sun. So she stood waiting, glad of 
heart, until the sun was high in the heavens; but Arthur 
|/came not. And her limbs grew heavy, and she called to 
| one of them that served her, and said; ‘‘Old man, watch 
thou here in my stead; and when thou seest a tall and 
goodly knight at the castle gate, call to my maidens, and 
[I will come to greet my husband.” So 
| watched. 


when 
should come to 


isa brave 


the old man 

And when, at nightfall, the shadows were creeping up 
the hills, there came a knight, goodly and tall. And as the 
| knight drew near to the castle, a sunbeam fell upon his 
|helmet;so that he that watched saw a golden dragon 
upon it, and cried with joy: ‘‘Behold! the king is come.” 
And Guinevere sprang forth, and, speeding before her 
| maids, stood at the castle gate, with arms outstretched 
to greet her knight. And as the knight leapt in joy from 
his steed, and was fain to kneel before her, she caught 
| him in her arms, ere he could speak, and bent her head 


| upon his breast crying: ‘‘Welcome, Arthur, welcome to 


thy love, my king.” And he could not speak, she was so 
fair. Then she raised her head, and, smiling, spoke: 


| ‘Let as once more plight our troth;” and she kissed him. 
| And his lips were opened, and he cried: ‘‘Thou errest, 
| lady. It is not Arthur, but Lancelot, whom he hath sent 
| to bear thee to him.” And she started asa roe leaps that 
receiveth a bolt in the forest, and sprang back, and stood 
aghast, as one frozen. 


So for three days they feasted, Sir Modred, 
lot, and all the lords of that country. 


Sir Lance- 
On the fourth day 


“The king, our madter, cometh back from 
victor. Do thou lead forth his lady to meet 
And on the morrow Lancelot set forth 
| Guinevere and her train. 

| All day, side by side, they rode through the forest; 
| and she scarce dared to look upon him. And that night 
| they tarried at the house of Saint Wilfred. At morn they 
| set forth, and rode again through the forest, side by side. 

And Lancelot, to beguile the way, told the maiden the 
tales the friars had told him, when he served them as 
| their little page in Brittany. And as he told her of Paris 
| and Helena, her eyes were kindled; and she bade him 
|}cease. The second night they tarried at St. Hilda’s. 

And yet another day they rode side by side. But at 
;noon they rested by an ancient wellapart from their 
| train. And all was still in the forest inthe slumber of 
;noonday. Then suddenly Lancelot spoke: ‘O lady, 
| thou knowest that I love thee more than ever knight 
| his lady. And thy love of me, verily, doth constrain 
ithee. Go not, then, with my lord the king; but with 
me flee into Brittany.” And Guinevere spoke not, but 
| sprung upright, all quivering like a bird that hears the 
,foot of the huntsman. And he spoke yet again: 
Guinevere, thou lovest me.’ 

And trumpets rang through the forest; 
wood round about was filled with 
j horses. And Lancelot would fain 
|amaze, and drawn his sword. But he could not; for 
Arthur stood above him. And slowly he rose, and de- 
| parted. And Guinevere fell at Arthur’s feet, and hid her 
|face in the hem of his mantle; and his spurs shone 
silvery through her golden hair. But Arthur bent him- 
self gently, and laid his hand softly on her hair, and 
said: ‘‘Arise, my queen.” 


| and said 
| Cornwall, 


| him.” with 


and all the 
the stamping of 
have sprung up in 


Either | 


Il. rHE COMING OF ISOLDE. 


Now when King Mark had wedded Isolde, for twelve 
days he kept the wedding feastin his hallat Tintagel 
with all the chivalry of Cornwall and of Britain. And 
on the next day the knights departed, save only Tristran. 
For his heart was heavy, so great was his love of 
Isolde, and he was fain to look yet once more upon her 


face. Sohecalled one of Isolde’s maidens to him, and 
said: “Go, I pray thee, Brangwain, to thy mistress, and 


say to her that with the morrow Sir Tristran goes into 
Brittany, to his lord Lancelot, to dwell at Joyeuse Garde. 
Wherefore I adjure her this night to come to me in 
secret, and with me to plight her truth. For such love, | 
maiden, thy lady lady bears me.” 

Theu Brangwain told his words to Isolde. And when 
Isolde heard them, she took a ring of price from her 
flanger, and gave it to Brangwain, and bade her say thns 
to Tristran: 


first touched the | 
| courtesy. 


longer thy lady, but his queen. 


| love constrains me, 


j the morrow he departed 





Wherefore, albeit my 
to thee; nay, I 
and I charge thee, if 
of soul, send but this 


wheresoever 


I must 
This ring I send thee, 
ever thou artin peril of body or 
pledge, and I will speed to thee, 
with fleetest steed or swiftest 
thee truly, Tristran, and shall 
Brangwain did her lady’s bidding. 
And when 


not now come 
dare not. 


thou art, 
loved 
ever.” So 


For Lt have 


thee 


Ship. 
love 
Tristran 


heard her, he was glad; 


Brittany. So 


and on 


into Tristran 


dwelt with Lancelot, aud was held by all men chiefest 
of Lancelot’s knights, alike in brave deeds and gentle 


Yet he was ever sad; for he longed for his 
lady Isolde, and none other found favor with him. 


In the tenth year after Tristran’s coming, there was 
jousting at Joyeuse Garde, and many knights came thither 
to joust with Tristran. 
with Amfortas, 
their course, upon Tris- 
tran’s helmet. But the point of the lance went straight on, 
and pierced the bars of the helinet, 


to the brain. 


So Tristran jousted in the tourney 
the knight of the Grail: 
Amfortas’s lance 


and as they ran 
was shivered 
and smote Tristran 
him from the lists. 

At night Tristran came to himself, and bade them call 
Lancelot tohim. And when Lancelot stood by 
he turned to him, and said: ‘As I 
thee, Lancelot, my lord, in all 
me now this one 


And his esquires bore 


his side, 
lave ever served 


knightly duty, do thou 


service. Take thou this ring, and by 
thy swiftest ship and trustiest knight send it to my lady 
Isolde, who dwells with Mark at Tintagel. Bid 
thy knight bear the ring privily to Queen Isolde and say 
to her: ‘Sir Tristran sends thee 
thee bethink thyself of thy 
at Joyeuse Garde. For death is surely come upon him.’ ” 
Then_Lancelot,said: ‘‘I swear to thee, Tristran. It shall 
be performed.” And he took the ring sadly, and the 
same night sent his fleetest ship to Tintagel. Andon the 
morrow the ship came to and that same night 
Isolde departed by stealth into Brittany, and at dawn 
the ship drew near to Joyeuse Garde. 
When the ship was come to harbor 
Isolde, and led her to the 


King 
this pledge, and bids 


promise, and speed to him 


harbor, 


, Lancelot greeted 


door of Tristran’s chamber, 


and waited there while she went in alone to Tristran. 
And as Tristran saw Isolde, his heart leapt with joy, 
and he sprang upright, and clasped her to him; and 


together they fell down uponthis couch. For long they 


made her no answer; and she called him' yet'agaln, bat 
again he answered her And she him 
in fear, and saw him pale and Then 
she went to the door of the said to Lan- 
celot: thou at evening lead me 
So she shut the door and laid her 
and with her kerchief covered all 


head. 


not. gazed upon 


dead beside her. 
chamber and 
“Come hence.” 
Tristran, 
his face, his fore- 
And thus she sat by him body until nightfall. 
Then, as the sun was sinking, she looked out upon the 
sea andthe fields and the hills; and as she looked, she 
prayed to Our Lady. Then she kissed Tristran thrice 
upon his forebead, and smote herself with his poniard, 
and fell upon his breast. And so Lancelot found them 


at evening together. 


and 
mantle upon 


Save 


Hl. T. PARKER. 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: 


By G. P. 


Resolved : 
my trunk. 


That I will ital a diary—in the bottom of 


Whosoever is about town on a holiday must expect to 
hear a great many Pat phrases. 

The latest Parisian hosiery is made with separate ac- 
commodations for each 
cut after that pattern yet 
taire tops. Divided 
modern dress reform. 


toe. Possibly our boots may be 
and with 


quite in 


finished MOUST UE 


toes would be line with 


Among the curious public discoveries of which the 
West End Company will be glad to learn is that of an 
esteemed contemporary, which states _ ‘the electric 
cars are less noisy than the horse cars A popular im- 
pression to the contrary had crept ahresd among resi- 
dents on the 
in peace. 


electric lines, who will now be able to rest 


Retrospective impulses are upon us, when 


‘Days and seasons flit before t 
As flit the 


he mind 


snowflakes in a winter storm,” 
and we are providing material for more retrospection as 


we go along, that will be of such color as we make it. 


An astonishing majority of family trees show three 
|main branches, representing nothing less than the 
‘three brothers who came over from England,’ if not in 
| the Meyflower, in some other honorable ship. May it 
| not have been the ark, in which the three brothers who 
most intimately concern us all, that is, Shem, Ham and 


| Japheth, first overrude the seas? One family tree ought to 


| do very well for descendants of the 
“That I love thee, Tristran, verily thou | brothers who founded all families up to date. 


three antediluvian 


ee 


na 


re 


o> mae 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


PASSING THE LANDMARK. 


Among all the harmless pastimes of an idle hour the 
place of honor must be given to the dreamy launching of 
stray bits of wood or cork on the waters of a passing 
stream. Childhood knew no more fascinating joy than 
this, though in place of the surging waters of the 
Charles, where the toy boats of to-day are launched, a 
placid, fresh-water brook bore the chip fleets of long 
ago. 

The sweep of the current, whether impetuous or 
tranquil, is engrossing to one who sends a ship by way 
of the river to the sea. How watchfully the eye follows 
the frail craft as it is borne away, now riding on the 
crest of a wave, now suddenly engulfed, only to emerge 
alittle further on and presently to float beyond the 
vision and even, perhaps,by some strange chance to over- 
ride all billows and reach the mighty sea. 

We think it a dangerous voyage for the little craft, 
yet we drift quite as helplessly down the stream of 
time and make merry as we go. We are floating pasta 
landmark now into the unknown waters just ahead, and 
whether we are to find rough sailing or smooth, whether 
we are to suffer shipwreck or are nearing port, we fare 
on unfalteringly. A certain joy in living bears us up 
and gives, perhaps unconsciously, the feeling that it is 
better to be storm-tossed at sea than anchored in an 
unknown haven. A sense of the relentlessness of des- 
ting makes us half beedless of our course. Some power 
outside our own being marks out our way; and, though 
we may be dissulute and unworthy voyagers, drifting 
into the shallows or the rapids as the current takes us, or 
earnest mariners trying our best to keep a straight 
course, in the main we tend along the line of destiny. 

Perhaps we recognize it as Deity. The fact remains 
that it is not worth while to decry our fortune or mourn 
overmuch when we find rough seas. For some reason, 
presumably merciful and certainly wise, the main way is 
marked out for us, and the better record we can make 
as we pursue it, the brighter the outlook for whatever 
may come next. 

About this time we have an ioformal lesson in review, 
and, if we were to recite it concisely and conscientiously 
it would be an exercise worth having. We accumulate 
experience by plecemeal, and that must be a colorless 
year that does not imprint its lesson upon us as we 
live it. In our very early years we learned that our dolls 
WWE SEMEL WAL ANVAN Hot gold “that ‘gliltedater fOnAG 
washed off the surface of our toys, and we were told 
that Mother Goose crooved our classics to her grand- 
children. Later years brought revelations mere ap- 
palling. Life was found to lead to death, and joys that 
we thought were our own, no less than our hands and 
our eyes were ours, grew wings and flew away. Even 
friendship had its counterfeit, and, poets to the contra- 
ry notwithstanding, not all love was immortal. 

With all these dismal facts forming asort of warp in 
life’s loom, we have learned to prize the gold threads 
where we see them; and they do gleam here and there in 
the grayest life. We have to consider the reverse side of 
the fabric and understand how its hard fibres strength - 
en, and how sombre colors outwear the rosy tints we 
fancy. We have to believe in a Master-Weaver, in an 
all-wise Pilot, in an infallable Guide. We must be chil- 
dren of a wise All-Father. In all nature no being is 
born to orphanhood. Parental love and wisdom must 
be over us in our devious wanderings, and we are surely 
learning the hard lesson of life from a Teacher who 
kuows its outcome. 

We can afford to be patient as we con the payes and 


” puzzle out the problems. We need the discipline that 


education gives us and, perhaps, by and by we can 
apply the rules we learn. Every tiresome rudimentary 
lesson that we learned in school has proved indispensa- 
ble in the sum total of our education. But in those 
days we saw no reason why we should master fractions 
and percentage or learn tha elements of geoyraphy. 
Is it not reasonable to believe that life’s hard lessons are 
just as necessary, and that insome future we shall see 
that we could ill afford to pass over one hard line? 

Who is willing to speak out in the review and tell 
what lessons he has learned by heart,this year, especially 
those gained by private tuition? The great, universal 
lessons, written in characters that may be read across 
seas, we all learn together, assimilating the knowledge 
according to our constitutions, but the lesson that is 
prepared for us only is the one that sinks most deeply. 
Sometimes we try to teach it to our fellows, but by some 
strange law they have to learn it stroke by stroke as we 
did. Experience can not be given away; it must be 
bought; and, costly as our lessons are, we have no choice 
but to take them. Our friends may rely upon our 
experience as they entrust this and that matter to our 
charge, but personally they seldom profit by it. They can 
paint no better for the lessons we have taken in art, and 
they seem to live no better for the wisdom we have 
acquired by observation and jsuffering. No matter how 
earnestly we seek to transfer the fruits of experience, 
people only know life as they live it. 


So the class in review would gain little by exchanging 
notes. Each is to live by the lessons he has learned, and, 
if he never sins against his own experience, he is indeed 
worthy of promotion. Next year’s text book is the 
matter that concerns us now. 

Would we cut the pages, if we might? Would we 
know every fretting trouble and anticipate each small 
joy? Would we know if death’s shadow lies across our 
path, waiting to draw our own dear life or some life 
held far dearer than our own into its chill gloom? 

Peer anxiously as we may at the ponderous tome, not 
a leaf flutters out of place. Hour by hour and moment 
by moment our joy or our doom is unrolled. Poor, 
helpless infants that we are in the hands of fate or 
blessed children that we are in a Father’s care, we have 
only to live out our little day. But we should live it in 
unison. There seems to be no time nor place in life for 
factions and wrangling. Its stern and joyous facts are 
alike for us all. We live and love; we sorrow and die. 
Why not sustain and help each other as life slips past? 
Why not remember that we stand and fall together? 

Perhaps the very best New Year’s resolution that, we 
can frame will tend to the extermination of selfishness. All 
together, everybody living a sensible yet unselfish—life it 
makes one dizzy to reflect what a happy new year that 
would bring about! VPestalozzi lived four score years 
only to learn that ‘‘no man in God’s wide earth is either 
willing or able to help any other man.” 

The world is a half century and more older now than 
when this poor wise man left it, and after this period of 
ethical agitation, it should be immeasurably better. The 
savant who survives this sublimely uoseltish epoch upon 
which the readers (and writers) of Tuk COMMONWEALTH 
are about to enter will tell a different story. We havea 
very few days left in which to look out for number one, 
and then every man for his nelghbor. If A. D. 1892 is 
not a seraphic year, let it not be for want of good 
resolutions. 


GEORGIA ALLEN Peck. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


CHRISTMAS PASTELS. 


Christmas has come and gone. With its magic brush, 
whereof the handle is of holly wood curiously wreathed 
with mistletoe, it has painted thousands of pastel 
pictures on the canvases of wide-sundered experiences. 


the chimney, in the glowing embers of our slowly dying 
Christmas fire. 


As it would be more convenient for the pew owners 
who need a morning nap after the fatigues of the Christ- 
mas Eve ball, the always complaisant rector of St. Dives’ 
has consented to vary church customs, which, like all 
others, courtesy to great kings,and hold Christmas service 
at vesper hours. Behind the lofty and splendid tower 
of the great church the Christmas sunset burns, gold 
and red. In the softened glow the snow on the highways 
and the roofs takes on a roseate flush and chills the 
senses no longer. The great doors swing ajar every 
moment to admit worshippers, hurrying within from 
beneath the furs an obsequious footman folds back 
from the richly appointed sleighs, that to the rhythm of 
their own silver chimes constantly speed up and speed 
away. The vibration of the magnificent bell presented 
to St. Dives’ by a leading member, whom circumstances 
bave since compelled to worship at one of the cathedrals 
of Canada, still pulses, mellow and sweet, through the 
wintry air. Through the swinging doors steal forth, 
| with exquisite and penetrating appeal to the senses, the 
pungent scents of fire-warmed pine and holly,and a faint, 
sensuous mingling of a hundred rare perfumes; the 
solemn thrill of the great organ rises and falls; ‘the dim, 
religious light’ of many candles crowns with a halo of 
misty radiance the far-seen chancel. Voices, sweet and 
clear-cadenced, unite themselves with the swelling organ; 
the vast congregation with a silken rustle, a soft stirring 
of perfume, bows as though a wind swept them down- 
ward, compelling, invisible. : é 

Two grimy boys, each with his blacking box slung 
across his shoulder, creep up the stately steps and have 

















almost reached a swinging door, alluringly ajar so as to 
| permit a happy peep and hark at all that rich joy of light 
and color and scent and sacred, joyous sound. The sex- 
;ton, pompous, alert, exasperated, moves ponderously 
‘toward them across the vestibule. With the deft quick- 
ness born of much ‘moving on,’ they scamper, like the 
black mice of humanity they are, down the steps and for 
|a little way up the snowy street. They pause to look 


back where, the lights within throwing it sharply forth| 


it gracious splendor, there shines a great window on 
| which is pictured forth a Man, with a benignant hand 
outstretched In blessing over wondering children clustered 
at His knee. ‘“‘Teacher said He let children 
come close to Him, when He was here!” says one of the 
children, lately chased from the temple erected to this 
Man by the worshippers at St. Dives’. ‘D’ye s’pose,” 
says the other, ‘that anybody ever told them folks in 
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there, what teacher told us—that He was a carpenter's 
Son?” 


Christmas night at a frontier army post. The wind, 
blowing flercely in from ‘unsunned spaces,’ is thick 
with elf-like spears of stinging sleet. The sentries, slow 
ly pacing their faithful round, are mere shapeless heaps 
of piled blanket and muffler, and the frost is busy weld- 
ing an icy seal across their bearded lips. The Christmas 
lights twinkle but vaguely through the white curtains 
the bitter weather weaves across the window panes. In 
the commandant’s room, a group of officers stand gath- 
ered about a little, piteous something that the grizzled 
old troop sergeant, standing by the fire all a-drip and 
a-glitter with clinging and melted sleet, has by his offi- 
cer’s orders laid on a table, hastily cleared of its load of 
papers. A section of the troop, returning from a fruit- 
less search for a deserter, has found just outside gar 
rison limits, the old sergeant reports with tremulous 
gruffness, a bundle wrapped in a fragment of a 
torn shawl. They made terrible guesses from its shape 
what it contained; and they have ridden witb desperate 
speed to bring it to warmth and shelter. 

The baby will not be cold again. It cannot have 
known a score of this world’s wintry days. Awful tes- 
timony to who may say what sin and shame, it lies 
white in the ruddy firelight. Outside, the roasted pig, 
Christmas tribute of barracks to officer’s quarters, is 
being borne along with rough jests and roaring laughter. 
Faintly through the din, the voices of the soldier's chil- 
dren around the Christmas tree inthe chapel are sing- 
ing asong of a Child. And the officers stand silently 
looking down at this piteousness which was a child. 
Yet never having known comforting, it has never known 
loneliness; and never to know love, it can never know 
pain. Clearthrough the winter night, the bugles blow 
retreat. 


She had lifted the wreath of mistletoe to just that 
place for forty years. It was on Christmas eve forty 
yearsago. . - + ++ * She was eighteen then, and 
she wore a blue gown, and she bad hidden the tiniest 
spray of mistletoe—no more than just one leaf and one 
waxen berry—under the topmost of her riotous brown 
curls. One would have had to stand so near, so near the 
curly head to note that challenge, so daring and so shy. 
oui It was just as she, lightly poised on tiptoe, 


wee lifting the wreath of mistletoe to twine ahont the 
scythe of that quaint figure of Time on the dark, old 


clock that he came in at the porch door and down the 
firelit hall. He was all aglow fromthe walk that had 
been half running; and the ruddy light shone on his 
bright, tossing hair and his gay, audacious, boyish 
eyes and the brass buttons of his midshipman’s uni- 
form. ‘‘Ah! happy thought!” he cried, ‘‘to stay time's 
scythe with kisses!” j 
o,° 

So he came: and yet in passionate anger. She 
can not even remember, after forty years, from what that 
foolish, foolish quarrel sprang he flung away 
out into the Christmas starlight. And next day he 
sailed away to the other side of the world. Time's 
scythe, unstayed with kisxes, has mown down the hours 
of forty years and the blossoms of her youth; and it has 
mown down with them the nettles of pride and self-will 
and left the sunset path a path of puretranquility before 
her feet. It has mown down the passion flowers of her 
grief when she knew how, partly from boyish pique, 
partly from boyish enthralment, her one-time lover had 
married the girl, her would-be rival. It has left unmown 
and fragrant the lavender flowers of old, tender remem- 
brance, blamelessly cherished since she knew of his 
girl-wife’s death far back in those garnered years. 

As she wreathes the mistletoe about Time's scythe, 
she turns at the sound of a step on the threshold. She 
has listened for that step on forty Christmas Eves. 


- + The firelight shines on the sailorly figure, carrying 
right stalwartly the weight of sixty years. . . “We 


have never tried to stay Time’s scythe with kisses, you 
and I. Dear heart, is it too late for us to ki-s?” Thus he. 

“Time’s scythe has mown away the hours of forty 
years. No man may stay that scythe with mistletoe; 
but one green wreathing brings that scythe to pause, jthe 
wreathing of churchyard willow. 
late for us to kiss.” Thus she. 

‘But there are other wreathings than mistletoe or 
willow. The evergreen pine—the lasting, fragrant green 
of old, sure friendship. Dear, it is not too late for us to 
clasp hands?” Thus he. 

She loosens the mistletoe, leaf by leaf; she takes a 
trailing spray of spicy pine and slowly, smiling at him 
through eyes veiled in a shining mist, she wreathes the 
pine about the scythe with one gentle hand, while the 
other lies in his strong keeping. 


Dear friend, it is too 


- * 
* 


This is the Christmas dream of a goldeu-haired laddie, 
six years old. The nursery fire burns low, and through the 
parted curtains, one great, bright star shines in upon his 
sleep. And in his dream Santa Claus stands smiling down 
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at him; and all around Santa Claus, a jovial es, his | 
Christmas toys dance and prance, the Woolly horses 
gallop, the tin soldier wildly beats his drum, and Jack-in- 
the-box hops up and down with glee. Yet, as he watches 
them, they fade and fade; and ashe stretches out his 
hands with tears to stay their vanishing, he sees behind 
them, as they melt into transparency, a sweet and shin- 
ing light and lo! the Christ Child, as he bent to-night 
from the swaying top of the Christmas tree: and His 
hands are stretched down to wipe away the tears for 
those vanished toys, and the light around His 


: ‘ head 
hines fair and clear. 


DorotuHy Lunpr. 
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THE POEMS OF EMILY DICKINSON. 

POEMS. By Emily Dickinson. Second Series. Edited by T. W. 
Higginson and Mabel Loomis 'vodd. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. 1891. 

The second series of Emily Dickinson’s poems pre- 
sumably completes the collection of materials from 
which her critics and her readers may reconstruct, as 
best they can, a singular but genuine personality. 
The material is more ample than might appear at the 
first glance; for the poems, though short, are not frag- 
mentary, and they are often condensed to a high degree. 
Many of them, in truth, are fairly epigrammatic in their 
terseness, and the idea is compressed to such an extent 
that the author seems to have thought, if the expression 
may be permitted, in shorthand. Possibly her very 
marked tendency toward personification may have been 
an aid in this particulir; but, however it may have come 
about, here are some perfectly adequate and brilliantly 
vivid descriptions in from four to eight short lines. 

If poetry is a criticism of life under the conditions 
of poetic truth, as Matthew Arnold has affirmed, then 
these stanzas are surely poetry; and if really great 
poetry must show high truth and high seriousness, this 
poetry must rank well up in the scale. The illumination 
that it throws upon any subject is rather an electric flash 
than the more general and pervasive daylight, and the 
short duration as well asthe intensity of the gleam aids 
the sharpness of the impression, which certainly has 
the effect of veracity and does not lack seriousness, even 
when the expression is most whimsical. 

Indeed, many of the poems seem survivals from the 
‘Fantastic School’ so-called, 


Tawa vito wb« 


for strange comparisons 


wey Wee Bey wae seww ater 


of laborious commonplace fretted into unwholesome 
prominence; they are rather descriptions of almost scien- 
tific exactness. What could describe the quick, silent, 
sinuous disappearance of a snake more accurately than 
the line, 


eud olugu wus waew 


“It wrinkled, and was gone?" 
Orthe hush of a summer evening befter 
cluding lines of ‘Mother Nature,’ 


than the con: 


‘‘Her golden finger on her lip, 

Wills silence everywhere?”’ 
Or the changes of a sunset sky as do the phrases in ‘She 
Sweeps with Many-Colored Brooms,’ with its ‘purple 
ravellings,’ ‘amber threads,’ and the east littered with 
‘duds of emerald?’ 

It istrue that here and there the thought is not as 

entirely original as is the phrase. 

“We play at paste, 

Till qualified for pearl,”’ 
suggests in its thought Tennyson’s ‘*The baby new to 
earth and sky” and Browning’s ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ as 
‘Triumph’ suggests the latter’s ‘Prospice;’ but such 
thoughts are the common property of humanity. 

Although each poem is a genuine whole, the con- 
cluding strain often hasa lingering cadence that seems 
to prolong itself indefinitely; the form never brings the 
reader up with a round turn and a mental jounce; but 
rather, to use Miss Dickinson’s own expression, it seems 
as though it ‘bubbled slow away.’ This is entirely in 
keeping with her feeling, as expressed in many 
of the poems, that desire is something more fine than 
fulfiliment — a quality of mind which may explain a 
certain aloofness, so to say, which seems not unlike the 
point of view thata ghost might assume in regarding 
sublunary things, ‘an Emersonian self-possession’ in- 
deed. 

The question of form in poetry is a much debated one, 
and the entirely frank disregard of accurate rhymes in 
many of these poems is a fair fleld for criticism. Putting 
aside the plea that there may be poetical expression apart 
from rhyme and even from metre as of dubious value at 
best, it is well to admit that the occasional lapses in rhyme 
are a drawback to perfection where they occur in these 
poems; but it is also evident that they are akin to certain 
omissions in an artist’s sketch rather than|to any lack of 
ability. There are hints here and there that Miss Dickin- 
son might easily have gained the mastery of all the intri- 
cacies of rhyme, and whatever variations her rbythm 
may show, its modulations sre musical, and the accent is 
seldom, if ever forced. Very often the form suits the 
sentiment with an absolute propriety, as in ‘Called Back’; 
while in ‘I know that He Exists’ there {s an unusual play 
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| of aes anda ‘rhythm which cheats the ear into a sup- 
position of rhyme where it really does not exist. ‘The 


| Letter’ is a marvel in the way of happy expression of 
| eagerness and coyness at once and is one of the most 





original, as it is one of the most charming poems in the 
volume. 

Of the four books, ‘Life,’ ‘Love,’ ‘Nature,’ ‘Time and 
Eternity,’ into which this second series is divided, ‘Love’ 
and ‘Nature’ seem to us the most excellent. ‘Life’ 
contains the only poem in which the thought seems, 
untrue; fer, with all possible respect for Miss Dickinson, 
‘laces’ do not ‘reveal the surge’ nor ‘mists the Apennine. 
There may be some occult truth in the 'statement, but it 
is not evident at least to Philistine eyes. But then, Miss 
Dickinson was evidently born to be the despair of 
reviewers. 

In the fourth book, ‘Time and Eternity,’ there seems 
to be an inability to realize that anything so good as 
Heaven can be true; but this, it is probable, is more tn 
effect than in fact, not 60 much to be taken literally as to 
be viewed as a strong means of expression for the trans- 
cendent charm of immortality. At least, Miss Dickinson is 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt. ‘Void’ is that veritable 
‘twilight land’ in which Mr. Aldrich’s ‘hurrying ghosts 
met face to face.’ There are a few pieces of direct and 
personal pathos—an appeal which is used iu the poems 
rather sparingly; for had it been used more freely, one 
feels that its keenness might have proved unbearable. 
In ‘Summer’s Obsequies’ there is a mock seriousness that 
very nearly, if not quite betrays the author into irrever- 
ence. 

The preface, by Mabel Loomis Todd, is a sympathetic 
and accurate characterization of Emily Dickinson’s 
genius, if we may allow her that word, which indeed has 
often enough been bestowed with far less provocation. 
Whether it be genius or only talent raised to a very high 
degree, there is a force and an originality in her work 
which makes one wonder if, putting aside the differences 
of training and environment, Emily Dickinson|may not in 
some ways be spiritually akin to Marie Bashkirtseff; and 
one longs for another Landor to write an ‘Imaginary 
Conservation’! 

ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


RECENT FICTION. 
AN IMPERATIVE Durr. 
Harper & Brothers. 


By William Dean Howells. 
1891. 


New York: 


THE LADY OF FoRT ST. JOHN. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 
The problem which Mr. Howells uas svavwu im “au 


Imperative Duty’ is not altogether a pleasant one; but it 
isa real problem and not a clever paradox. As he states 
it, it becomes a plea in a general fashion for the recogni- 
tion of our social responsibilities toward the negro race 
and a powerful and earnest presentation of the absolute 
loss of social position which may, supposedly, attend a 
very slight trace of negro blood. More specifically, it 
deals with the question of intermarriage and, incident- 
ally, with what might seem to have been intended for the 
leading motive—the struggle between affection and a 
sense of duty as it takes place in the character of a 
conscientious, narrow-minded woman, whose nervous 
system has all but given way under its pressure. 

However fascinating the consideration of specula- 
tions which arise from such problems may prove, one 
thing is certain—that no general rule can be laid down 
which will absolutely suit every case. And Mr. Howells, 
therefore, shows good sense and good artin refraining, 
as his habit is, from dogmatic assertion. But one point 
at least is a matter of conscientious conviction on the 
part of many Americans, and itis thus stated explicitly 
by a Southern friend of the reviewer. ‘‘Lookingfat the 
marriage of whites and blacks,” he says, ‘‘as I do, I 
regard it as a sin. ‘Therefore I consider the Scripture 
is true which says the ‘sins of the fathers shall be 
visited on the children even to the third and fourth 
generation.’ I go farther and say it is never wiped 
out.” 

This is one end of a scale which runs through all the 
degrees of slowly lessening aversion until the aversion is 
no longer distinguishable from pity, and pity becomes a 
compassionate tenderness which ripeus into love, as in 
the case of Dr. Olney and Rhoda Aldgate. But Dr. 
Olney at their first meeting did not know of this part of 
Miss Aldgate’s inheritance. If he had, would it have 
made a difference? All the difference in the world, 
perhaps. 

Mrs. Meredith has lived for years in continual 
worry, more or less poignant, as to her duty towards her 
niece, whether she ought to inform her of her true posi- 
tion or whether she need not, until, after years of shrink- 
ing and shirking, a new personal relation on Rhoda’s 
part calls for action on hers. And it is the sense of this 
possible change in the point of view, which such knowl- 
edge makes possible, that upsets whatever mental poise 
remains to Mrs. Meredith and finally drives her to an act 
which is suicidal in outcome, though nothing worse than 
mere recklessness in intent. 

It is not Dr. Olney, however, but Mr. Bloomingdale 
in whom Mrs. Meredith sees a suitor for her neice, and it 
is Dr. Olney who becomes Mrs. Meredith’s unwilling 
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confidant. Would Mr. Bloomingdale have withdrawn, if 
Rhoda’s letter explaining her true status had reached 
him? The possible complications on this single point 
would prove more than suilicient for an old-fashioned 
three-volume novel, and ‘An Imperative Duty’ is a book, 
of scarcely one hundred and fifty pages. We wish we 
might have seen the effect of that knowledge on Mrs. 
Bloomingdale and her ‘massive daughters. 

Rhoda’s own feeling under the first shock of revela- 
tion is that of self-abhorrence, and her struggle almost 
passes beyond the pathetic into the horrible. We feel, 
with her, that her aunt should have told her the secret 
years ago, even while we hesitate as to the duty of 
silence or of confession inthe actual state of affairs. 

We think that Mr. Howells might have omitted the 
bar sinister in Rhoda's pedigree, for sucha sacrifice of 
realism would have been pardonable in the treatment of 
a problem that calls for delicate handling in any case. 
As for Rhoda’s duty towards her mother’s relatives, we 
gladly leave the responsibility of decision to her accepted 
lover. 

Meanwhile, we submit that the possible solution of 
the negro question and of a larger problem of which that 
is but a part does not lie in social toleration but in 
education—an education which shall be a step towards 
social equality, while it ayerts that great danger to the 
republic which springs from placing the ballot in the 
hands of ignorant persons, 
soever. 

The literary art, vivid, sympathetic 
which has brought for us the knightly figures of Adam 
Dollard and of Tonty of the Iron Hand from the for- 
gotten past to the present in which brave souls know no 
yesterday, now calls for us from that past a woman fit to 
be of theircompany. Marie dela Tour, ‘Lady of Fort 
St. John’ and chatelaine, gallantly defending that rough for- 
tress of seventeenth-century Acadia against her husband’s 
unserupulous enemy, D’Aulnay de Charnisay, acts on a 
womanly but most mistaken impulse to save the lives of 
her handful of followers by trusting to the honor of a 
foe who has no honor. How she was moved to that im- 
pulse; what was the life in the fortress under her kind 
rule before and during the days that the enemy besieged 
its gates; what cruel tragedy followed, in one swift, 
awful, glorious hour, the opening of those gates; it is 
the business of Mrs. Catherwood’s latest romance to tell. 
The telling is dore tersely, 


and fire, with that whole-souled sympathy 
with 


cowardice and “treache ry, W hic fy Th ARR NKo SPAS PPb rift 
books have so inspiringly violated every cold canon of 
modern impersonal art. The enthusiasm is contagious ; 
the reader smiles, sighs, shudders, at the author’s will. 
Old sorrows, hushed two centuries stir the heart 
like chronicles of yesterday; humanity clothed in old, 
foregone environments, speaks to us with a voice that is 
quick with irresistible appeal. Such workis of great 
service to art and to history, and of ethical service not 
less, to the hearts that it quickens toward loyal- 
ty and faith, here shown in such splendid example. 


be they of any color what- 


and compelling, 


sensitively 
een 


and with spirit 


ago, 


The best of the nine short tales in Mr. Robert Howe 
Fletcher’s ‘The Johnstown Stage and Other Stories’ 
(Appleton) are of frontier life and tell of heroic devotion 
which rough men show to each other. The otherstories 
are in lighter vein, and one ortwo of them seem hardly 
worthy of the hand which wrote so touching a story as 
‘The Johnstown Stage.’ ‘Gentleman Jack,’ ‘Moses Cohen, 
the Jew,’ and ‘Dick,’ however, will not soon be forgotten 
by the reader. One is reminded here and there of 
Miss Mary Wilkins’s work in reading these stories ; for, like 
hers, they deal with plain, rough people whose lives are 
noble and sometimes even heroic. ‘Gentleman Jack’, in 
speaking of the diminutive Jew, said he ‘*’lowed that 
there were many a felléw with twice his size and nat’ral 
gifts that didn’t come as near bein’ a man as this yere 
Moses Cohen.” And it is easy to agree with ‘Gentleman 
Jack,’ who was himself a hero. 
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DENVER, - - COLORADO. 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments, 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 





A property rented four years for $7200 per annum; price $65,000. 
A property rented nine years for $6,000 per annum ; price $60,000. 
A property central, rents for $13,700 per annum, price $140,000. 
Good dividend-paying and other investments that warrant large 
advauce in values. Also good rents. 
REFERENCES: 

DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 

DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 


lafternoon at Music Hall, 
| Beethoven (the Waldstein sonata), 





was sheceniie paw alike in pacetabale of attack, vol- 
ume and clearness of tone and appreciation of the sig- 
nificance of music andtext. In this last quality, most 
difficult of attainment ina large chorus, there has been, 
thanks largely to Mr. Zerrahn, no little improvement 
over the work of last year. Of the different parts, the 
sopranos, in particular, were very clear and sweet, and 
| the tenors gave out an admirable volume of tone. The 
| echistens, however, deserve less hearty praise. They all 
alike sang conscientiously and most faithfully; but 
brilliant as Mrs. Norton’s singing is, she is ill fitted by 
temperament for the interpretation of oratorio, and she 


| was evidently fatigued; Miss Little’s work, except in 
| ‘He shall feed His flock,’ was bald and dry; Mr. Auty, 


a new comer, lacked sufficient voice for his music; and 
Mr. Foote, in spiteof his admirable clearness of enun- 
ciation, was deficient in breadth and dignity of style. 


| The orchestra, under Mr. Zerralin, was excellent. 


Mr. Paderewski gave his third recital on Wednesday 
playing compositions by 
Schumane (‘Papil- 


lons’), Chopin, Rubinstein, Paderewski and Liszt. In 


the sonata, unfortunately, at least to the minds of old- 





| personality over much to the perversion, 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 
With the Symphony concert of last Saturday our 
local commemoration of the centenary of Mozart's death 
came to a somewhat jbelated end. Mozart died on De- 
ember 5, 1791, and promptly ou that day in the present 
year, the Hauck opera company, it will be remembered, 
gave a rather disappointing performance of ‘Don 
Giovanni’ at the Boston Theatre. The concert of the 
next day would, it seems tous, have been the proper 
time for the Symphony Orchestra to pay its tribute to the 
master, but with Paderewski come among us for the 
first time, Mozart was neglected. Meanwhile, on Dec- 
ember 15, the Molé Club gave a programme of Mozart's 
music for wind instruments, and finally, on December 18 | 
and 19, the Symphony Orchestra performed its delayed | 
duty. Curiously enough also, two of these three per- | 
formances have been marred by unexpected mischances 
in the representation of ‘Don Giovanni,’ Elvira must | 
needs have the score in her hand; and at the Symphony 
concert, the illness of Messrs. Loeffler and Kneisel 
necessitated the substitution of the ‘Masonic Funeral 
Music’ for the first movement of the concerto for viola 
and violin. 





hear so much—-for these latter days—within a few weeks 
of Mozart’s music. After all, itis good for us, though 
we may not like it over well, to turn now and then from 
the restlessness and striving and groping of much of our 
modern romantic music and to listen to work, like 
Mozart’s, that is good for what it js and not for what it 
tries, often vainly, to express, that is simple, melodious, 
serene and beautiful. We have neglected Mozart a bit 
in our concerts here in Boston; we are prone to forget 
the perfection, the simplicity and the enduring beauty of 
his work; we do not give due heed to his importance in 
the sequence of great composers. We forget that it was 
he who with his symphonies and chamber music prepared 
the way for Beethoven and Schubert and with his operas | 
gave vitality and dramatic significance to the older Italian 
forms, thus laying the foundations for the later work 
of Weber and Wagner. And yet, he died at thirty-six, 
and his life after childhood was a ceaseless and pitiless 
struggle against adversity. 


It is difficult for aband of German musicians of to- 
day to perform Mozart's music adequately, for its gossa- | 
mer-like delicacy and elegance.eludes them. French | 
players, asa rule, do it better, but they in their turn miss | 
Mozart’s purity of thought and ideality. However, our or- | 
chestra acquitted themselves excellently well. Mr. Ni- 
kisch conducted apparently from pure love of the work 
and forgot for the movement modern restlessness and 
bizarre and exaggerated effects, and the men ably sec- 
onded him. Perhaps the wood-wind instruments might at 
moments have given out a clearer tone, and the violins, | 
with their leaders absent, now and then laeked steadi- | 
ness, but as a whole, the overture to ‘The Magic Flute,’ 
notably in the fugue, and the symphony in E-flat were 
admirably played. The ‘Masonic Funeral Music’ always 
seems out of place in concerts, and without the long 
disused basset horns for which Mozart wrote, it 
lacks something of its mournful coloring. Mme. Farsch- 
Madi’s singing can scarcely be praised too highly. 
Almost wholly admirable in vocalization, she sang broad- 
ly and dramatically and with closest sympathy with the 
spirit of the music. Donna 
to her lover for revenge, ‘Or sai chi V’onore,’ in partic- 
ular, was splendidly done, but ‘Dove sono’ from ‘Figaro’ 
sorted less well with Mme. Fursch-Madi’s tempera- 
ment. 


The Hindel and Haydn Society gave their annual 
performance of Ha&ndel’s ‘Messiah,’ the eighty-fourth by 
the society, on Sunday evening, and once again the ex- 
cellence of the work of the chorus and the elvdent de- 
light of the great audience proved the wisdom of this 
annual repetition. The chorus from beginning to end 


Anna’s passionate appeal | 


fashioned people, the pianist was inclined to intrude his 
though per- 
haps this istoo harsh a term, of thé meaning and the 
effects sought and, in even indicated by 
Beethoven. But, once granting Paderewski’s interpre- 
tation, the sonata, especially technically, was superbly 
played. Vocalists might well study the singing tone 
which Paderewski draws from the piano,and his wonder- 
ful clearness was never more evident. The ‘Papillons’ 
were played with exquisite delicacy and grace, and the 
nocturne in D-flat and the ballade by Chopin were be- 
yond praise. But why, when we so thoroughly under- 
stand and appreciate the surpassing perfection of his 
technique, now Paderewski play such things as Liszt's 
‘Don Juan.’ 


some cases, 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


At the Tremont Theatre this week, the Vokes com- 


| pany have offered a triple bill of novelties—one play 


never before given on any stage, one never given in 
Boston jn its present form, and one never given here by 
the present company. The first of them is ‘The Rose,’ 
a picturesque, poetic bit of tragic emotion, the work of 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske. Its scene is laid in New 


Orleans, and its motif is. a9 breath of eld, aoa, Se which 


‘mh é song 


has often boun sung Count Rohan’ 8 ae 2 tie room by 


his beautiful young wife, and it is tenderly associated 
with her gracious beauty not only by her husband — 
nearly half a century her senior and long a reckless roué, 
but since his marriage the worshipper of his girl-wife’s 


| loveliness and purity—but by her husband's young phy- 


sician, ami de la maison, and something less and some- 


jthing more toward the mansion’s innocent mistress. 


Doubting his own manhood under the spell of her beau- 
ty, her lover has will enough to leave her and tells her 


|so in a note which, unseen by her, fails from the single 


red rose that he sends her in farewell. That note falls 


into the hands of the Count and reveals to him the sit- 


uation he has not guessed. He satisfies himself by gen- 
tle tests that his young wife's sunshine will go with her 
young lover; so he, too, ‘loves her well enough to leave 


|her,’ and the crystal flask of the opiate, the strength of 
| which he knows, is at his hand. 
; and none will guess. 


An overdose is easy, 
So he leaves her silently, with 
|only a mute and tender gesture of farewell, while she, 
also silent, all unconscious of the tragedy so near her, 
stands in sorrowful reverie by the moonlit casement. 

It is a very lovely little play, full of fragrance and of 
subtle, remote, profound sentiment; and, interpreted by 


| three artists blessed not only with intelligence but with 


temperament and sympathy, its pathos would be exquisite. 
As it is, only Mr. Gottschalk as the cynical yet faithful 
old Parisian valet and Miss Florence Wood as the 
passionately devoted Creole maid-servant can be praised 
fully for their work. Mr. Morris’s make up as Count de 
Rohan was excellent, suggesting an amended Chevrial; 
bat he recalls, even in his best efforts, the old French 
epigram about the heart that is made out of breins. Miss 
Lane was lovely to look upon as Marie, and Mr. Stewart 
was a creditable Frederic. 

The second play, ‘Barbara,’ would be a delicious bit of 
genuine humanity and spicy Bohemianism, but for the 
needless absurdity of Barbara’s sacrifice in concealing 
her identity from her brother rather than to share the 
| fortune with him in affection and happiness. It is well 
played, though Miss Kilby as Lillie did little more than 
accent regret at the loss fromthe part of Miss Grace 
Filkins, who filled it with such sweet ana sensitive charm 
‘The Tinted Venus,’ which completed the bill, is a bit of 
bright, genuine, wholesome drollery, in which all the 
players do capital work. Mr. Thorpe'’s Adolphus 
is breathlessly and almost incredibly funny, and Miss 
Vokes’s dancing is a joy forever. 

Whatever success Miss Martha Morton may be cred- 
ited with achieving, it will certainly not be that of hay- 
,ipg written a representative American play. In 





— 


= i. 
‘Geoffrey Middleton, Gentleman,’ presented by the Pitoy 
company at the Hollis St. Theatre this week, we have an 
aggregate of types of character so exceedingly unlikely 
that one is tempted to the paradoxical guess that they 
may have been studied from life. Assuredly they stand 
for nothing American, unless it be the odd fact that 
there is so little that is distinctly [American. Geoffrey 
Middleton himself is yin-de-siécle French ;}] Mrs. Huatchett is 
disinfected Ibsen; Mr. Merritt senior, barring a few 
glaring improbabilities, is very fairly Western-Ameri- 
cen; and the women, with the exception of Margaret, 
who is drawn with tolerable firmness and consistency, 
are exceedingly and unpleasantly improbable. 

The play is acurious, loose mosaic of old styles and 
new: the influence of the Ibsen school is notable in the 
disproportion of the talk to the action and the evident, 
but far from luminously successful attempt to point a 
moral rather than toadorn a tale; the influence of the old 
school of play-writing is notable in the ruthless bending 
of events to suit the theatric need of the moment. The 
ethics of the play are queer—we are moved to say fem- 
ininely queer, now ascending to the ultra-heroic, now 
descending below every-day levels. A brief instance in 
point is the tendency to regard Mr. Middleton senior’s 
appropriation of the funds of the orphan asylum as rather 
an amiable weakness than otherwise—provided always 
that the facts are not made public— since it was done for 
unselfish love of his family. 

We will not dwell, in further illustration of Miss Mor- 
ton’s somewhat unscrupulous inventiveness, on the young 
woman—southern-bred, by way of further accentuation of 
impossibilities—who goes to the house of a young man 
and offers to marry him forhis money. But we cannot 
refrain from adding that it is rather a sad outlook for the 
elevation and purification of the stage under feminine 
direction and censorship that we find in this comedy 
more than one of the most doubtful—or perhaps we 
should say the least doubtful—jokes 
fortune lately to encounter. 

‘Geoffrey Middleton’ is not, as may have been sug- 
gested, an especially pleasant play. 
artificial, its construction unsound, its sentiment 
strained. It hastouches of pleasant humanity and flashes 
of amusing dialogue; but, on the whole, it offends good 
sense frequently and good taste occasionally and is no 
memorable addition to stage literature. 

The acting is excellent throughout. 

Margaret is quick with sensitively true emotion, and Mr. 


Thompson as Merritt, the California millionaire, gives gn 
amazibgiy vivid and convincing study of character 


it has been our ill- 


Its atmosphere is 


Miss Seligman’s 


At the Globe Theatre,‘Blue Jeans,’ with its vivid color- 
ing and its hearty humanity, is a welcome holiday visitor. 
Its atmosphere is as western as Whitcomb Riley's verse 
or Octave Thanet’s stories, and its appeal to elemental 
emotion is quick and true. Miss Yeamans’s June is as 
right-hearted, warmly humorous and profoundly woman- 
ly as when we first made its delightful acquaintance. 


At the Columbia Theatre, ‘The Man with A Hundred 
Heads,’ in which ponderous Teutonic comedy Mr. Dixey 
exhibits a head or two very cleverly simulating some- 
body's else, proves, despite Mr. Dixey'’s light and merry 
touch, a dull and weary show. It is perfunctorily 
played and it is worth no better treatment, being a form- 
less jumble of suspected marital infidelities, spiced with 
the old, old mother-in-law. 


At the Boston Theatre, ‘The Limited Mail,’ a comedy 
full of realistic effects and ‘knockabout’ fun, has won 
measurable favor. At the Boston Museum, ‘The Sailor’s 
Knot,’ which has steadily grown in popular liking, will 
be given for the last time to-night. At the Park Theatre, 
‘The County Fair’ continues triumphantly with crowded 
and enthusiastic houses. At the Grand Opera House, 
‘The Banker’s Daughter,’ that perennial favorite, has 
attracted large audiences. At the Howard Atheneum, 
‘One of the Finest’ has made good its title from the box- 
office point of view. 





The Scientific Society. 


The Boston Scientific Society was the only society of 
those the proceedings of which are followed in Tue 
COMMONWEALTH to meet during the past week. At its 
meeting on Tuesday evening, the 238th of the series, 
Gen. H. W. Wilson pleasantly described a trip to the 
Bahama Islands; but, unfortunately, Mr. H. P. Curtis 
was unable to present his paper, previously announced, 
on rain clouds and lightning. The next meeting of the 


society will be held on the evening of Tuesday, January 
12, 1892. 
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DECEMBER 2%, 1891 


FOR THE 
UTAH UNIVERSITY. 


A Gentleman in Ogden has donated 
six lots to the Utah University fund. 
These lots are twelve squares from 
the centre of the city, nicely situ- 
ated, and are worth $300 each. 
They he between the centre of the 
city and the Utah University that 
is being built three squares be-, 
yond. Each lot contains 3,667 
square feet. Ogdenis a city of 25,- 
000 people. Its growth is steady, 
substantial and permanent. It is 
the terminus of over 4,000 miles of 
railroad, and is the railroad and 
commercial centre of a country 
richer and more diversified in re- | 
sources than any other part of the | 
West. All indications point to its| 
being a city of 100,000 people in 
less than ten years. The under- 
signed believes that these lots will 
be worth at least $2,000 each in that | 
time. The lots surrounding these 
lots are held at from $300 to $400 
each, and this only for a short time. 

| am the financial agent of the} 
Utah University and have $40,000 to 
raise to assist in the completion and 
equipment of that institution, if 
possible by the first day of Septem- 
ber next. Anyone desiring to assist | 
the Utah University, and at the same | 
time make a first class investment, 
will find me at Room 4, 36 Bromfield 
St., and I feel sure that the invest- 


| 
ment will return them a large! 
profit. 


} 


J. WESLET MILL, | 





LITERARY NOTES, 


|means of the typewriter. 


BOSTON COMMO NWEA. LTH. 


The next issue in the Cassells’ ‘Un 
Known Library’ will be ‘Back from the 
Dead’ by ae Smith. They are also 
shortly to pi iblish a new edition of Miss 
owie'’s ‘A Gri in the Karpathians’ and of 


Mr. Depew’s ‘Orations and After-Dinner 
Speeches.’ 


There are few careful readers who will 
not agree with the statement that the 
proof-reading of books sadly needs im- 
provement. Many volumes’ published 
within the past three or four months have 
been inexcusah ly marred by what are 
evidently hasty typographical mistakes. 
Ifa book be worth printing at all, itis 
worth careful proof-reading. 


Longmans, Green & Co. will soon publish 
acurious book called ‘Japanese Letters,’ 
edited by Commander Hastings Berkeley, 

containing the correspondence of Tokiwara 
and Yashiri, and giving the impressions 
and opinions of the former as he visits 
Europe for the first time. Mr. An- 
drew Lang's ‘Angling Sketches,’ with il- 
lustrations by Mr. Murdoch-Brown, to be 


| published by the same house, is also nearly 


ready. 


The Typewriter in the Schools. 


The recent tendency of education has 
been in the direction of the practical. A 
marked indication of this new development 
in education towards the practical is seen 
in the introduction of the typewriter in 
many public schools and other institutions. 
The typewriter has virtually superseded 
the pen in literary and commercial pur- 
suits; and it is only a question of a few 
years when every one who has occasion to 
put his thoughts on paper will do so by 
Nothing, there- 
fore, that children can learn at school will 
be of greater advantage to them than the 


| rapid and effective operation of these use- 


ful machines. The ‘Remington’ is already 
to be found in a number of the more pro- 
gressive schools throughout New England. 
Aside from its practical value, it has a 
distinct educational value as an assistant 
inthe art of English composition. Type- 
written characters are so clear, distinct 


}and unmistakable that errors in spelling, 


punctuation ard grammar become very 
marked: much more so than in penman- 
ship, where illegibility often covers many 
mistakes. The typewriter, therefore, in 
making bad English so conspicuous is the 


| very best possible means of correcting it. 





For Over Fifty Years. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 


, use! by mothers for their children teething. It 


soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays at 


| P ain cures wind colic and is the best remedy for 


In one of the letters from Charles Dick- 
ens printed in the Hans Christian Anderseo 
orrespondence, the Englishman invites 
the Dane to revisit England and stay at 
ravistock House or Gadshill, as pleases 
him best. ‘‘When Aladdin shall come out 
of those caves of science to run a triamph- | 
ant course on earth and make us all wiser 
and — I know you will—you ought 
to c for another visit. You.ought to | 
ome ‘- me, ton example, and stay in my 
house.” Andersen accepted this invita- | 
tion and to the close of his life was never | 
weary of telling how he and ‘Charle-ss | 
Deeckeens’ played at ‘creeckeet.’ 


} 
j 
Mr. Fiske’s ‘Discovery of America’— to| 
} 


the anthor’s own thinking his most impor- | 


tant work—and Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney's | 


‘A Golden Gossip’ will be published by | 
Ho ghton, Mifflin & Co. early in 1892. 
The snail-like slowness of the Engiish | 
press in recognizing talent which doesn’t | 
happen to be just under its nose is ilius- 
trated in the case of Rudyard Kipling. | 


Mr. Gosse tells us in The Century that 
Kipling’s stories first began to appear eight 
years ago in the newspapers of India— 
newspapers which, no doubt, must reach 
some of the great newspaper offices of 
London. Yet nobody noticed these un- 
‘ommon stories. It would be hard to im- 
agine a writer of the Kipling strain aris- 
ing in California to be left unnoted in 
New York for six or seven years. | 


The Bath (Eng.) Herald of Dec. 3 print- 
ed this interesting note:—‘*Anybody who 
in possession of a thin demy- 
octavo volume entitled ‘The Battle of 
Marathon’ may be reckoned among the 
chosen of this earth. The book-lovers | 
know of three copies only of this work, 
which is Mrs. Browning’s first published 
book. One of the three was picked up on 
a barrow of derelict literature in the 
streets of London the other day, and 
not far from it was a copy of ‘Pan- 
line’ in its original parts bought for one 





happens to be 


shilling and sold for 15/. But Bath for a 
few hours this week possessed a fourth 
‘copy of ‘The Battle of Marathon.’ his 
insignificant looking little work had .been 


inearthed by Mr. Meehan, ‘The Provincial 
Jaaritch’ of Gay Street, who found an 
immediate cust 
It had additional interest in being apresen- | 
tation copy from the author to her uncle, 
whose armorial bool plate it bore. Not 
one of the public libraries can boast of a 
copy of this treasure.” 








CREAM 


sr fur it for close on 301. | 


Marrhea. tbc. a bottle. Sold by all druggists 


throughout} he work|!. Be sure and ‘ask for “Mus. 


| WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP.’ 





ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


for January contains 


Don Orsino. 


The First Chapters of a Remark- 
able Serial Story by F. MARION 
CRAWFORD. 


James Russell Lowell. 


A paper of very great interest by 
HENRY JAMES. 


‘Boston. 


An Essay, never before printed, by 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


With articles of great interest by Prof. B. L. 
GILDERSLEEVE (“The Creed of the Old South"), 
\WALTER CRANE (“Why Socialism Appeals to Ar- 
tists”), ANNIE PAYSON CALL (“The Greatest Need 
of College Girls”), HERBERT D. WarRD (“The 
Missing Interpreter,” a Story), Ep1IrH M. THOMAS 
“Birds and ‘Birds’’’), and a trenchant paper ou 
“The Political Situation.’’ 


N. B. Novw is the time to subscribe. 


$14.00 a year; 35 cents a number, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 


BOSTON. 


ELY'S CATARRH 


BALM THE 


when applied into the 
nostrils,'will be absorb- 
ed effectually cleansing 
the head of catarrhal 
virus, causing healthy 
secretions. It allays in- 
flamation, protects the 
membrane from addi- 
tional colds completely 
heals the sores and 
restores s¢€I of taste 
and smell. 





_soTRY _ CURE. HAY-FEV 


A partic le ts applied into each nostril and is 
yle. Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail 
| Sry BROLHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York 
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RAYMOND’'S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A Grand Tour by 


SPECIAL TRAIN 
THROUGH EUROPE. 


The party will leave New York by FRENCH 
LINE STFAMER, “LA BOURGOGNK,” 
Saturday, February 20, and be absent 114 days. 
96 days {fn Kurope, with visits tou Marseilles, Nice, 
Moute Carlo, Mentone, Genoa, Pisa, Naples, 
Nome, Florence, the italian Lakes, Lucerne, 
the Righi, Milan, Ventee, Trieste, Grottoes of 
Adelsburg, Buda-Pesth, Constantinople ()0 
days,) Sofia, Belgrade, Vienna, Munich, Nu- 
remberg, Dresden, Berlin, Frankfort, the 
Rhine, Cologne, Amsterdam, the Hague, Rotter- 
dam, Antwerp, Brussels, London and Paris. 

The Special Train (to be at the service of the 
party throughout the railway journey) will in 
clude American Sleeping-Cars, a Dining- 
Car, and other luxuries previously unknown in 
European travel). The best botels and numerous 
Carriage Rides everywhere. Everything thor- 
oughly First-class. Party Limited in num 
bers. Send for descriptive circular. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St. (Opp. School St. : Boston, Mass. 


Quick, 


Easy, 
Durable, 


Strong, 
is the 


Reminaton 
Standard 
Typewriter 


TO-DAY 


than ever before. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


15 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop Aled 
for a time and then have them return again. I meana 
radical cure, I have made the d sease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle ef 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 


Hi. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


Through Nature's Wonderland, 


“Itisatrip to be remembered with profit and 
delight as long as life and memory last, even 
though one should live to discount Methuselah as 
a kitten. 
long panorama Of ali that is grandest and weirdest, 
most sublime and beautiful in Nature’s handi- 
work; Jehovah's artistic 
most stupendous scale 


masterpleces on the 


their feet are lostin the verdure and bloom of 
everlasting summer gardens. 


tint and hue, from white and black 
and brown to pink and blue, golden, orange and 
blood-red, carved and chiseled by the omnipotent 
fingers of whirlpools a.nd eddies and rushing 
floods into gigantic architecturies and grotesque- 
ries that dwarf all the sphinxes and pyramids, obe- 
lisks, arches, domes and towers of men to puny 
babies’ playthings. Mighty rivers, as large as the 


and kicking up their liquid heels like the maddes 
and giddiest trout brooks. Peaks whose creste 
are wreathed with snowy clouds, and canyons 
whose fathomless, yawning glooms lay an un 
wonted spell of decent silence on even the most 
flippant average fashionable tourist gazer. Cata 
racts and qnacades whose wild leaping waters are 
churned and dashed into foam and spray feathery 
mist long before they strike the stony basins 
dizzy depths below; while my} riads of irises and 
rainbows dance inevery gorge where @ struggling 
sunbeam finds its lucent wa) And deserts as 
weird and desolate as the great Sahara, looking 

though the ocean ewept by a million 
cyclones and whirlwinds and in the midst ae ‘el 
petrified 


had been 


awful commotion had suddenly 
eternal loneliness of alkali and sand 
Send 23c for acopy of our new book, “Utah,” | 
by Col. P. Donan Beautif , illustrated. 
J. H. BENNETT, G. P. A., 
Rio Grande Western R’y, 
Salt Lake ¢ 





It is an unbroken eight hundred mile| 


Mountains whose heads} 
are crowned with snows of untold ages, while| 


tocks thousands | 


on thousands feet high, and of every 


upper Mississippi or Ohio, tumbling and p lunging | 
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To any reader sending ustwo new subscribers 
to the THE COMMONWEALTH we will send them 
| prepaid either Whittier’s or Longfcllow’s Gems, 
beautifully illustrated, price $2.50. 

For one new subscriber, we will give Dr. Ed- 
ward E. Hale's book “How They Lived in Hamp- 
ton” or “My Friend the Boss,” price each $1.00 


| To old subscribers renewing their subscription 


this month and mentioning this offer,we will send 
them free, postpaid, Dr. Edwara E. Hale’s book, 
“The Man Without a Country,” price 50 cents, in 
cloth. Subscription price for THE COMMONWEALTH 
$2.50 per year. We club with all magazines. 
Harper’s Monthly, Weekly or Bazar and THr 
COMMONWEALTH, one year, $4.50 only Arena, 
Forum and nearly all $5 magazines and Tus 
COMMONWEALTH, One year, for $5 only. 

The above books will be sent upon receipt of 


publishers, price, prepaid. Address 


COMMONWEALTH PUB. CO,, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES. 


DAILY, $8 A YEAR; WEEKLY, 75 CTS. 


DAILY, WITH SUNDAY EDITION, $10 


Formed in character and policy and of mature 
judgment, as becomes a newspaper forty years 
old, THE TIMES has by no means got its growth, 
or abated its eagerness for continuous improve- 
ment. Its readers are aware thatit is an excel- 
lent newspaper every day in the year, and that 
year by year it becomes a better one. It is a 
clean newspaper, for It respects itself and its 
readers; it is a trustworthy one, for after col- 
lecting the genuine news it has no} time or space 
for the spurious; and it is as nearly complete as 
skill, experience, and generous expenditure can 
make it. 

The news reports and editorial discussions of 
THE TIMFS will have an unusual interest during 
the Presidential canvass of the coming year. 


Man of all parties testify to the unequaled work 
of THE TIMES ip the cause of ‘laritr Keform, the 
issue upon which the fight for the Presidency is 
to be made. No newspaper in the country pre- 
sents to the minds of the voter or the campaign 
speaker such an abundance of arguments and 
telling facts against the theory and the practice 
of the McKinley tariff! makers. But to intelligent 
men of elther party, THE TIMES will be a well- 
nigh indispensable expositor of the principles and 
the progress of the electoral contest. 

THE TIMES printsa great deal of information 
| and discussion upon topics of special interest to 

women; its department of literary news and 
leriticism is notably full and valuable; it pays 
| much attention to the building up and progress of 
| the new Navy,and to all matters of news and 
| opinion on naval suvjects; and it concerns itself 
to tell what is going on in the domains of art, of 
science, of religion and education. 














THE WEEKLY TIMES. 

The subscription price of THE WEEKLY TIMES 
is SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR. THE WEEKLY 
Times is a capital newspaper. It contains all 
the current news condensed from the dispatches 
and reports of the daily edition, besides literary 
| matter, discussions upon *gricultural topics by 
| practical farmers, full and accurate market re- 
ports of prices for farm produce, live stock, &c., 
and a carefw@ily prepared weekly wool market 








TERMS TO MAILSUBSCRIBERS—POST- 


| 

} 

PAID. 

| DAILY, 1 year, $8.00; with Sunday, $10.00 
| DAILY, 6 months, $4.00; with Sunday, $5.00 
| DAILY, 3 months, $2.00; with Sunday, $2.50 
DAILY, 1 month, without Sunday ...... ‘75 
| DAILY, 1 month with Sunday...-. ..+++. 90 
SUNDAY EDITION ONLY, | year.... $2.00 


WEEKLY, per year, 7icts. Six months, 4Octs. 
| Terms,cashin advance. We have no travelling 
| agents temit Postal Money Order, Express 
Money Order, raft, or money in Registered Let- 
ter Postage to Foreign Countries, except Canada 

and Mexico, 2 cents per copy. 
| Address THE NEW-YORK TIMES, 
} elt TIMES BUILDING, 

Samples sent free. New York City. 


Al D, WHISKEY 


Vears old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
IB gallon. Orders by mail or express 
promptly attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 


41 and 42 Commercial Wharf, 
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WHILE FOOTLIGHTS SHINE. Lote: contracts make no enengens this | a 
always opens the door for no end of extra | BS 


BY DOROTHY LUNDT. ex unexpected changes. It is for | 
Restores the youthful contour to the pense and unexp d 8 
face and brings the color to the cheeks, this reason that so many people find build- 
in conjunction with the medicated va- cae | 
por douche, etc. Removes black heads ing so expensive; they are never contented 
and all discolorations of the skin. to let well enough alone.” 
SPECIAL TREATMENT FOR WRINKLES. While footlighte shine. | 8 
OLEIN E will positively develop We know, across that gitttering line, | One of the New York papers has been 
Beauty will ’scape time’s ‘fretting tooth,’ lately giving the servants a chance to state | 
Evil its baleful power resign, their side of the vexed problem of domestic | 


the figure. 
Fell cruelty will melt to ruth; lservice. What they say, however, is for | 








While footlights shine the heart’s lost youth 
Puts on old colors, fair and fine; 
Life’s puzzles change to dreams, in sooth, 


MISS ROBARTS 


FIRST introduced Facial Massage to 








ies oe a ‘may? Fire? 

the Ladies of Boston, after visiting And we—Oh boon of Art divine P ite seaily . but | Tom: WHAT 'S YOUR HURRY RE 

Paris to perfect herself inthis art. Miss We must believe in love and truth, the most part trite and easily refuted, Jack: NO, BUT DON'T YOU KNOW THE 

ROBARTS postively guarantees to While footlights shine! one point made by some of the correspon- | cee eae od ete = 

cure agnail hangnall)and permanent- | - ‘ ic 1 | JANUARY ST NICHOLAS 

ly improve the shape of the nails. —[Dramatic Mirror. | dents is not without weight and practica b the ies 
bearing. In almost any wae ie PEER INe ROW YO : é 


BOSTON TOILET PARLORS, 


“St, NICHOLAS”? J? costs $3 


business except |” ate 


domestic service, say the correspondents in 


FEMININE BRIC-A-BRAC, 





BE Hotel Pelham, cor. Tremont and Boy!l- 
ston Sts. Formerly Knickerbocker Blid’g. 


It is early yet, perhaps, to write of house- 
building, but spring is not so far off, after 
all, and nearly every woman looks forward 


“Anti-Wrinkle” roa- 
Freckles, 
Yellow- 


Sample of “Almond 
Soap” [sent on receipt 
of 4 cents in stamps 


moves 
Blemishes, 


neas, ete,, from the for postage. It makes | tO the day when she will be planning a 
skin. Unaffected by smooth the roughest | house, however unpretentious, to be ‘all her 
perspiration. skin. 


very own.’ At any rate, a friend of mine 
who has had long experience in building, 
especially in the erection of houses in the 
suburbs of New York, has been giving 
some very practical and useful suggestions, 
which are worth reprinting here. 


PINAULT 


My different Pari- “Pinusine” for 
siun Toilet Requisites Women’s Weakness- 
Used by Physi- 


es. 
are prepared for the 


skin, the hatr,' ne od sale Mggaes 9 “The first -_ most important point to 
teeth, the cyes, the MME. PINAULT be ee he says, ‘‘is the exposure. 
lips; and cannot be Remember that {the south and southwest 
detected in any me ee ee make the pleasantest rooms for both winter 
No. 10 Hamilton Place, Moston, Mass. and summer in this part of the country. 

It is the warmest and sunniest side in 

winter, and, as our prevailing summer 


winds are from the south and southwest, 
the rooms facing in that direction are also 
the most desirable in hot' weather. If your 
building lot is not fayorably situated in 
this respect, it is easy to place your house 
rightly by putting the end toward the street 
and making the entrance at the side. This 
also has the advantage of greater privacy. 

“T have found it the best plan,’’ says this 
gentleman, who speaks by authority, as his 
houses have been without exception most 
comfortable and successful, ‘‘first to plan 


2)SANU GAN. 


A Superior Tollet Article. 





This V 
the Skin, Cawsing the 


an Discovery will Heal and Soften 
Face and Hands, after its 
Fagen Ba have a Delicate, Pure and Fresh 
Color, unattainable without its use. 

Price, 25 cents. For sa'e by Druggista and 
Dealers in Fancy Goods. Wholesale by T. MET- 
CALF & ©CO., GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., CAR- 
TER, CARTER & KILHAM, Boston, Mass, 


J. P. GRETH, Sole Proprietor, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


And 338 Summer St., W. Somerville, Masa, 
P. 0. Box 5,223, Boston, Mass. 


tward at Me 


my rooms entirely according to my needs, 
taking into consideration the exposure, the 


etwa end the number of rooms. desired 
When this is done, the exterior adapted to 


my plan has invariably a comfortable and 
harmonious appearance. 

‘*In regard to open flireplaces,do not build 
them too large, and in every instance insist 
—if you want jno smoke and a good 
draught—on straight flues. There is a 
great temptation to build large fireplaces, 
and [ think every house should have one 
ample hearth where the family may gather 
together in the evenings; but for any room 
that requires a constant fire a small fire- 
place is much better, as it uses half the 
amount of coal, is much easier arranged, 
and, if properly managed, really gives out 
more heat than when the hot air goes up 
the chimney. 

‘Another point to be carefully considered 
is the placing of your furnace. The pipes 
must positively have asharp ascent to give 
out heat; moreover, they must not run 
more laterally than can be avoided. So 
your furnace must be as nearly under the 
the principal rooms you desire to have 
heated as possible; and if your cellar is 
low, it is better to have an especial pit dug 
for the furnace to give the pipes the right 


Highest chanics 12a 


Castilian Cream 


Remeves Grease, fresh 

et and Ink from Weoelen 

7 ; ting. Carpets,ete,, and 
S Giless from Black Silk. 

S An invaluable article in every 

>») household. Recommended and 

Ys for sale by leading Druggists, 

VL. Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers 
: Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 

F.C. Lord, Agt., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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"MOUNTED AND UNMOUNTED 


—FOR— 


ArtAlbums and Collections 


1891 Salon pictures just published. 
from all parts of the world. Portraits of 
Authors, Composers, Painters, ete 
Many specialties for the Holidays. 
PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTING 
ARTISTIC FRAMING TO ORDER, 


Framed Photographs for Gifts. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO.. 








Views 


height. Itis easy to make this below the 
338 Washington Street, Boston. level of the cellar floor and brick in the 
— : 7 "a sides. 
IXNCHANGE ‘Above all, before building study the 
: : : comfort and taste of every member of the 
That Ancient Machine of thine family with especial reference to each; 
FOR A 


these may be considered in most cases 
by} judicious management of space and | 
without adding to the expense; and it will | 
| give a great deal of pleasure to your chil- 
jdren. Let your furnace pipes run so that 
|} they will heat a miniature greenhouse in 
the shape of an enclosed bay window for 
your daughter. Have a small den some- | 
where for your son, where he can keep his 


MADE FROM RIPE TOMATOES AND | ben — ug all the othe and ends that a 
DELICIOUS IN FLAVOR oy delights in. Even .a small house | 


jena be arranged so that each member of 
Procure it _ the family can be comfortable in his or her 
;}own fashion. And only after you have 


| arranged all this detail to your entire satis- 





WHEELER & WILSON NEW No.9, 


Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 


Van Camp's Catsup’ 


Is PURE 


It will surely please you. 
from your grocer. 


A. A. WAYNE & CO., | faction should you call in an architect to| 


| put the shell or other covering over your 
|home. And last, but by no means least, 
| after you have made your plans and given! 


New England Agents, 
16 & 17 INDIA ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


substance, compensation increases with 
length of employment. There can be no 
doubt that servants by long stay in one 
family become more efficient. ‘They learn 
the ways of the family; they do things 
with Jess friction. There ought to be a 
progressive scale of increased wages for 
long employment, so as to induce servants 
to remain in one place. But where the 
scale of wages is fixed with no hope of in- 
crease, the inducement to stay in one piace 
is not so strong as it ought to be. The 
increase need not necessarily be much. It 
may take the form of greater liberty or of 
annual presents. Certainly, some scale of 
increased pay for long service would tend 
to greater permanence of employment and be 
in the line of practice in other flelds of 
labor which are now more sought after 
than household work. 

Toynbee Halls are springing up all over 
the country. Some months ago Mrs. Gil- 
bert Colgate and other thoughtful women 
of Orange, New York, organized a club of 
the girls in the hat and box factories. A 
small cottage was rented as a club house, 
but it soon became apparent that to insure 
success a resident interested in the work 
was needed in the cottage. And in answer 
tothe need, Miss Grace Hall, a sister of Mrs. 
Colgate, and Miss Marion Pease of Buffalo 
have taken up their residence in the little 
house, which they have furnished with 


exauisite simplicity The work undertaken 
by the two girls is similar to that of the 


cottage settlement in New York, but the 
club which holds its meetings in this house 
is entirely self-supporting and has formed 
the usual classes in dressmaking, cooking, 
etc., which are found in all working girls’ 
clubs. Miss Pease brings, it is said, rare 
musical talent to the work, and she has 


be accompanist and instructor. 





Deafness Can’t be Cured 


by local applications, as}they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and thatis 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 











mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you havea 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and | 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 


taken out and this 
normal condition, hearing will be destroyed 
forever: nine cases out of ten are caused 
by catarrh, which is nothing but an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous surfaces. 


apy case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that we cannot cure by taking 
tarrh Cure. Send for circulars, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


Non-Drinking Cattle. 





The facility with which animals can 
|adapt themselves to altered conditions of 
| existence is illustrated by Dr. A. J. Crespi 
lin an article in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
|on curiosities of eating and érinking. He 
|quotes from Miss Betham Edwards’s ac- 
fcount of her excursions in the barren, 
| stony, wilderness-like region of the Causses 
of France the description of some of the 
interesting facts which it affords to evolu- 
tionists. ‘‘The aridity, the absolutely wa- 
| terless condition of the Larzac has evolved 
'a race of non-drinking animals. The 
sheep, browsing the fragrant herbs of 
these plateaus, have altogether unlearned 
the habit of drinking, whilst the cows 
drink very little. The much-esteemed 
Roquefort cheese is made from ewes’ milk 
—that of the non-drinking ewes of the 
Larzac. Isthe peculiar flavor of the cheese 
due to this non-drinking habit?” 


r. D. Rawis, of Connorsville, Ind., pronounces 
pe ‘Buli’s Cough Syrup an infallible remedy. 

Use Salyation Ol! for severe headache, and you 
will always find almost instant relief by so doing. 
We recommend it as a good family m 





FACIAL REJUVENATION. 


Or HYGIENIC FLESU CULTURE. 


The face and throat scientifically treated b 
manipulation and the absorption of nourishin 
oils and liquids—strictly no cosmetics. The r 
sults are firm, healthy flesh and clear, brillian: 


pape MRS. GREAVES. 


The Berkeley, Room 66, cor. Boylston & Berkeley 












For RUGGER BOOTS _ se 


ame a abe wh ee 
r 

EH am 

feet, and for the 
sick room, and 
hospitals. A 
heavy knitted 
lined 


ers piratio n. 


id & 
‘Re ditord Stree t, 


warm fleec Mention Size 
Jonn H. Roston. 


J. M,. GOLDIE, 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


Riding Habits, Jackets, Ulsters, 
Costumes, Etc. 


7? TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


Reoms - 40 and ai. 


‘ts 


ce. Po 
Parker, 10: 





AGNES K. FENNESSEY, 


Dress and Cloak Making 


PARLORS, 
18 Temple Pl., Room 7 and 8, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. F. E. SEAVEY, 





FINE DRESSMAKING, 


organized a large chorus to which she will | 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, 


Cor, Huntington Ave. and Dartmouth St. 


y TTHNDY> 9 
WANTED! 

The Paris Millinery School, first-class Paris 
milliner for teacher. Ladies, come and learn 
French Millinery in all its branches; thorough in- 
structions given. Positions given, $10 to $20 per 
week. Lessons daily; evenings Yonday and 





result, and unless the inflammation can be | 
tube re-tored to its | 


We will give One Hundred Dollars for | 


Hall’s Ca- | 


| Wednesday, $1.00. Lessons given in Dress Cut- 
ting and Basting. Positions given, $2 to $4 per 


day. Lessons daily, evenings Monday and 
| Wednesday. 
MISS M. E. GIBBONS. 


7 TEMPLE PLACE, Room 49. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COVS 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
tt is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing le 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. — 
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And all kinds of Fur Garments 
made and repaired in the latest 
styles. 


M. A. FONDA, 


180 Tremont St., Room 31, 
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Wit 80, Holl & Hoel Dam, AT WOOD'S CAFE 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
19 Tremont St., Boston. 


For all Fancy and Mixed Drinks, 
ished throughout. Welsh Rarebit, Broiled Live Lob- 
(he restaurant and dining hall, including table, 4 cs 2 
vice and attention unsurpassed by any in the ster and Musty Ale, call at 


A'TTWOOD'S. 


HOTEL DEVONSHIRE, ,;. ee 
(2a siect,opp.cranacemen depot, xx- DIMMNE ROOM, Provision Store 


\djotning Lincoln National Bark. 


European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
© most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
art of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 

tary improvements, and are elegantly 


iW cars and stages to and from almost every 
set of the city pass the door every few 


8s 


DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


—AND— 
Puropean plan, Restaurant at moder- cs - 
ate abe e+. Rooms, $1.00 per day and BAKERY * 
upwards 


Dagazage taken to and from Grand Central De- 
t fre iving Carriage hire and Express on 95 & 97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. 


KRaggage. New Whittier Elevator Packages taken 2 
care of free af GhAEam 8 BOSTON. 


Ss. L. HASEY. Proprietor. = 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 


254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PORTER'S 
Coffee and Lunch Rooms, 


84 COURT & 3 HOWARD STS., 
BOSTON. 


s@ Lunches put up to take out, 
Formerly with WYMAN, No. 9 Water Street. 


HOTEL .’. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevater 


envi Importer of Rhein Wine, 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 40 Province Court, Boston. 
Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all i; ic Sees a aaa 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH House, hellerer's Restaura, 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 
AMERICAN HOUSE, TROY, N. Y. 


F. B. WEAVER & CO.’S 
Rates, $2.00 Bric $2.50 pod won ‘wom Furnished. | Spring Lane Cafe, 


G. A. Ross, Proprietor. 
D. G. Ross, Clerk, formerly Purser Steamer Saratoga. 1 and 3 Spring Lane. 
N. B.—A new departure in rates for fractional 
partof day. No more argument. Viz., $2.00 per First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs. 
rate, $1.00 for 4 day, $1.50 for % day. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua ‘Streets, 


Boston, Mass. 


European plan. Dining Room 
and Bar first-class. 


Raame i= Ct and 68 gan Jay 


The freshest and best fish that can 
be bought is served on our table. 


FISH ests eee iece™. 
VERCELLI'S, seanrsurn 


198 & 200 BOYLSTON ST,, 


Opposite Public Garden, 





INDIGESTION. ACID STOMACH. 
Dr. Ware’s Eng. Heartburn Lozenges 


Are guaranteed to cure heartburn, water- 


¥ t h, efunded, 
Also Entrance 36 & 38 Park Square. | iso cure indigestion in first’ stages. Success. 


| fully used for 50 years, Large box, 25e. Trial 


TABLE D'HOTE LUNCH, “m2 con rox. mass. 
CHAS. Y. SING, 


— DEALER IN — 


CHINESE WARES AND 
FANCY ARTICLES, 


—aLso— 
Choice Silks, Shawls, Tidies, Silk 


A LA CARTE All Day. 
—— Handkerchiefs, &c. 


PRIVATE ROOMS FOR PARTIES, Also Japanese Fancy Articles for Christmas. 
OPEN UNTIL 12 P. mM. ALL HAND WORK. 


saenenen Direct Importer of 
Wholesale & Retail DepariMeNt corner rics 
36 & 38 PARK 8qQ,, 
And 198 & 200 Boylson Street, 


From 12 to 2.30 P. M. 


TABLE D'HOTE DINNER, 


From 5 to 8.30 P. M. 





Please Give Us a Call. 


164 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Up one Flight, in Women’s Christian Union 
Building, near Park Sq., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


~H. CHAPLIN & SON, © 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH WINES, 


VERMOUTH OF TORINO. 
FERNET BRANCA OF MILANO. 


Chianti Wines in Flasks a Specialty. 
Sole Agent for N. E. States 


vanes we heer x sine YOUN Men's Nobby Footwear, 


brated Italian Champagne, Moscato 
Spumanti, also Red Sparkling 
Nebiolo and Brachetto. 


aes esac LADIES’ & MEN’S HOLIDAY SLIPPERS 
CALIFORNIA WINES BY THE GAL- AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


LON OR CASE. Fuil Line of Edwin C. Burt & Oo.’s (M. ¥,) 
Fine Shoes. 


A Large Assortment of 


Vercelli’s Bouquet (native) from his Vintage. . 
ponies 1329 Washington Street, Boston. 
J. VERCELLI, Proprietor. 


Right an eorner of Waltham St. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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% 


VER 


BENT’S 


Y THIN AND DELICIOUS. 


HOME-MADE 


INGER SNAPS. 


BSOLUTELY PURE. 


TRY THEM. 























465 Medford Street, Boston, Mass. 
-) (0. N. CHASE, 








WIND PART OF BEEF. The figures in the hind 
te the same section of the whole ox. 





HUCKINS’ 
SOUPS. 


MATO MOCK TURTLE, 
aS TAIL, GREEN TURTLE, 
PEA, JULIENNE, 

BEEF, VERMICELLI, 
CHICKEN, TERRAPIN, 
MACARONI, CONSOMME, 
BOUILLON, OKRA OR GUMBO, 
VEGETABLE, soUP AND BOUILLI. 
MULLIGATAWNEY. 
RICH AND 


PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


only to be heated, and then are ready to 
Pag ae with great care from only the 
best materials. Have enjoyed the highest repu- 
tation for more than twenty-two years. 
fend us 20 cents, Me 

hel express, an 

TEST FREE | receive,’ prepata, two 
sample cans of these 














Soups, your choice. 
J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 
Sold by all Leading Grocers. 
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{West Newton Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
3 Doors from Columbus Ave. 


Orders taken and goods deliv- 
ered to any part of the city free 
of charge. 


i. Tipor Sinoin, 2 Midaaieor 
Sirloin. 8. First Cut of Sirloin. 
4. Back of Rump. 5. Middle o 
Rump. 6. Faceof Rump. 7. 
Aitch Bone. 8. Lower Part of 
Round. 8%. Top of Round. 9. 
Vein. 10. Poorer PartjofjRound. 
11. Poorer Part of Vein. 12. 
Shin. 13. Boneless Flank. 14. 
Thick Flank with Bones. 15. 
First Cut of Ribs. c. Chuck 
Ribs. d. Neck. 16. Rattle Rand. 
17. Second Cut of Rattle Rand. 
18. Brisket (a. the navel end; b. 
the butt end.) 19. Fore Shin. 
Tenderloin. Liver. Tripe,plain. 


quarter correspond Tripe, honey-comb. Heart. 
Suet. Ox Tall. 


‘A first-class article at a 1ight price.’’ 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE — 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 


Rivals’ other first-class 
goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
er is equal to the needs of 
the most exacting house- 
keeper, and the ingredients 
of its manufacture are 
recommended by eminent 
Physicians. 

A single trial only is needed to insure its perma- 
nent use. . ‘ 

Put up in cans for first-class Family tra:le, prices 
5, 10, 15 and 30 cents, also in 6 and 1244 |b. cans for 
Hotels, Restaurants, Steamers, Public Institu- 
tions, etc., etc. 


OFFICE, 213 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


GEO. WALKER, 


Wine Store. 
We make a specialty of keeping in 
stock a choice assortment of Bottled 
Goods for Family Trade. 


121 BROADWAY, SO. BOSTON, 


ARTISTIC 
PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO., 


DONALD BAMSAY, Treas. 


Book Illustrations, Catalogues, Views 
from Nature, Portraits and Photo-Gela- 
tine Reproduction in Black and Color— 
Bonds, Certificates Diplomas, &c., &c. 











21 TREMONT STREET. BOSTON, 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


SIMPSON SPRING| The Pitou stock company, which sail 


CWhite [Label) 


GINGER ALE. 





Office, 24 Central Wharf, Boston. 
For sale by all First-Class Grocers and Druggists. 





Attention is called to the fact that * The 
Dramatic Week’ now 
he Commonwealth. 


appears on puge 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Stage Whispers Say : 


That itis to be hoped ‘The Man withaA 
Hundred Heads’ has as many check books— 
for O! the gorgeous gowns he is responsi- 
ble for! 

That the long forgotten McGinty may be 
discovered ‘At the Bottom of the Sea’ by 
the patrons of the Grand Opera House next 
week. 

That since the Grace Filkins episode we 
have new light on what constitutes ‘a 
vigorous actor.’ 

That ‘The Limited Mail’ is appropriately 
placed—in Massachusetts. 

That Boston has not forgotten Mr. 
Barron's wonderfully clever Silky in ‘The 
Road to Ruin.’ 

That we say ‘Bernhardt is coming,’ and 
our purses give a convulsive throb. 

That it was a pretty little story of the 
gallery ‘god’ who cried, ‘Tsggs is my gal! 
If I wos Jay Gould, I'd give her a seal- 
ekin oO {9 

That there should be room at the Boston 
Theatre next week, if there was not at the 
Cadet theatricals last year, for all who 
wish to see Carmengita. 

That the picture of Lillian Russell in the 
smoking room at the Globe is the best 
executed lithograph seen in Boston for 
many a day. 

That the ‘Toreador’s Song’ comes a bit 
strangely in ‘Blue Jeans’ from the ‘scratch’ 
band of an [ndiana village. 

That Miss Seligman of the Pitou com- 
pany has improved wonderfully in her 
work since she last appeared in Boston two 
years ago. 

That with the Boston Theatre at com- 
mand, it isa pity of pities that Mr. Abbey 
should see fit to bring his opera company 
to Mechanics’ Hall; but— 

That opera of almost any school, given 
anywhere, is likely to prove welcome to 
hungering Bostonians. 

That the Christmas 
various dramatic 
and all admirable. 


vereoat for Christmas. 


numbers of the 
newspapers are each 


Announcement and Chat, 


The season of old comedies at the Mu- 
seum begins on Monday evening with Hol- 
croft’s ‘The Road to Ruin,’ which will be 
played through the week. The cast will 
be practically the same as_ that which 


made the play so great a success last 
year. Mr. Plympton will appear as 
Harry Dornton, Mr. Boniface as Old 


Dornton, Mr. Wilson as (Goldfinch, Mr. 
Barron as Silky, and Miss O’Leary 
and Miss Addison in the women’s 
parts. Other comedies to be given, though 
the order isnot yet exactly determined, are 
‘The Poor Gentleman,’ ‘Caste,’ *The Mag- 
istrate,’ 
Assurance,’ ‘Masks and Faces’ and ‘The 
School for Scandal.’ Mr. Henry Guy Carle- 
ton’s ‘The Princess of Erie’ is tu follow,for 
the first time on any stage. 


Next week is the last of Miss Vokes’s 
engagement at the Tremont Theatre. She 
will give as usual three plays, ‘In Honor 
Bound,’ ‘The Circus Rider’ and ‘The 
Rough Diamond,’ all pleasantly familiar to 
Boston. Mme. Bernhardt’s engagement 
of one week begins on January 4, and, 
according to present announcements, 
the bill will be changed at each 
performance, ard thus ‘Théodora,’ ‘La 
Tosca,’ ‘Camille,’ ‘Cléopatre,” ‘Jeanne 
D’Are,’ ‘Pauline Blanchard,’ ‘La Dame de 
Challant’ and ‘Leah’ will be given —the 
last four pieces for the first time in Boston 
by Mme. Bernhardt. 
light English opera and Nat. Goodwin are 
to follow. 





8S of 


‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ ‘London | 


The Bostonians in| 


well maintained the reputation that pre- 
ceded it, continues at the Hollis St. 


first times in 
play, ‘A Modern Match.’ Mr. Fitch, who 
j}has many friends here, will 
present on Monday evening. John C. Rice 
| follows on January 4in ‘A Knotty Affair.’ 


| Mr. Dixey, in ‘The Man with A Hundred 
| Heads,’ remains at the Columbia Theatre 
for another week, and then, on January 4, 
comes ‘The Lost Paradise,’ a play adapted 
from the German by H.C. DeMille and 


capital. It has proved very successful in 
| New York and will be given here by an ex- 
| cellent company, including Carrie Turner, 
| the Niobe of last summer at the Museum, 
|Mme. Ponisi, John E. Kellard and W. H. 
|Crompton. ‘Miss Helyett’ and other of 
\C harles Frohman’s ventures are to follow. 


Carmencita, whose dancing Boston was 
privilegee to see for five minutes last Jan- 
uary at the Cadet theatricals, comes to the 
Boston Theatre next Monday. She has 
with heratroupe of Spanish students and 
Koster and Bial’s vaudeville company of 
specialty performers. ‘Shiloh,’ one of the 
inilitary dramas in preparation at this 
house, is to be produced early next month. 


‘Blue Jeans,’ with Miss Yeamans and Mr. 
Hilliard, band, buzz saw and bull, con- 
tinues at the Globe Theatre next week. 
Then, on January 4, comes the long heralded 
extravanganza, so successful in Chicago, 
‘Sinbad the Sailor.’ The Lillian Russell 
company and ‘The Cadi’ are among other 
bookings at this house. 


‘The County Fair,’ at the 
|} completes next week the fourth month of 
its stay in Boston, and Mr. Burgess, Mr 
Maher and Miss Biancke still do the same 





Park Theatre, 


good work to the same crowded and 
enthusiastic audiences as during the first 


weeks of the play. 


For next week at the Grand Opera 
House, William H. Brady’s ‘The Bottom of 
the Sea,’ ‘‘a grand marine spectacle,” is | 
announced. ‘Captain Swift,’ a play which 
certainly needs no new commendation, 
follows on January 4, 
come are ‘The Patrol,’ 
and ‘A Parlor Match.’ 
will also play his usual 
Boston at this house. 


‘The White Slave,’ 
Robert Downing 
engagement in 


Hyde's ‘spec ialty company c omes next 
Wivuuay wes whe Bhar re ewe st Cowhewes -~ wee 
week, promising new songs: “and new 


features generally. 


It is rumored that Pauline Hall is to 
tempt fate at the Tremont Theatre next 
summer with a season of operetta. 


M. Albert Wollf!, who died the other day 
in Paris, scarcely deserved his high reputa- 
tion as a dramatic critic. He was always 
clever, usually witty, and at times super- 
ficially brilliant. But for learning, acute- 
ness, breadth of discernment and wise judg- 
ment he was not for a moment compara- 
ble with M. Sarcey. 


M. Got, the famous old comedian of the 


occasionally be funny off the stage as well 

as on. The other day an author was read- 
ing his drama, when, turning around, he 
perceived that the great comedian had | 
fallen asleep. He turned and reproved the | 





sleeper. | How was it possible, he argued, | girinos 
gs. 


| for a man to express an opinion of a play, 
| when he was sound asleep? M. Got rubbed 
|his eyes and remarked with a yawn to the 
| angry dramatist, ‘‘Sleep is an opinion.” 


ny concert to-mght, and the 
| consists of Hindel’s 


|lude to Wagner’s ‘Parsifal,’ and 
stein’s ‘dramatic’ symphony (first time). 





The Kneisel Quartette concert announced | 
for next Monday evening, 
Union Hall is postponed to the evening of 
January 4. 
Svendsen’s string octette, 
|quartette in B-flat (op. 
tette by Dittersdorf. 


130) and a quar- 


| Music Hallon the afternoons of Monday 
|}and Tuesday next at 2.30 p. 


theseason. We go to press too early, un- 


in detail, but they 


previous recitals. 


It is now definitely announced that Mr. 


Abbey will bring his company from the | 
Metropolitan Opera House to Boston fora | 


series of performances of opera at Me- 
chanics’ 
for the lighter Italian and French operas— 
early in the spring. 


Mr. Abbey is to send some of his singers | 


from New York to Boston for a concert 
at Masic Hall on Saturday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 23, and Miss Eames of the Metropoli- 
taucompany is to sing some time next 
| month with the Symphony orchestra. 


programme includes Prof. 
to ‘Oedipus Tyrannus,’ Mr. 
concerto in D-minor, 
| taisie, ‘Francesca da Rimini,’ 
lude to Saint-Saéns’s 


himself be | | 


| very unsatisfactory in 


|} in mind, Messrs. 


| circulars will be sent by Messrs. 





llist of 
South End, Back Bay and Brookline, with | 
plans of the | 


| theatres, etc. The book 


aud other plays to | 


| its compiler, 
| Street. 





Comédie Francaise, says The Stage, can | Why 


| didn’t you wake us up?’ 63 
(bursting into tears), ‘case, ma’am, I knows | 


December 28, at | 


The programme will include | 
Beethoven's | 


Paderewski will give two more recitals at | 


m., and he is | 
likely to appear again in Boston later in | 


fortunately, to aunounce the programmes | 
will include the same | 
| wide range of selections as those of the 


Hall—a most unfortunate place | 


DECEMBER %, 189} 





The fourth Philharmonic concert will be 


given atthe Tremont Theatre next Thaurs- 
| day afternoon, 
Theatre one week more, giving for the! McDowell will be the pianist, and Mr. T. 
Boston Clyde Fitch’s new | E. Clifford, 


December 31. Mr. E. A. 
the baritone, will sing. The 
Paine’s prelude 
McDowell's 
Tschaikowsky’s fan- 
and tbe pre- 
‘Deluge.’ 


Mine. Patti will give at least one concert 


in Boston, at Music Hall on the evening of 
| January 15, and probably one or two more 
during the winter and spring. 

| dealing with the relations of labor and | . 
| A Tour Through Europe by Special Train 


American travellers who have knocked 
}about Europe in the ordinary railway 
coaches have found even the best of them 
comparison with 
our American palace cars. With this fact 
Raymond & Whitcomb 
have done avery enterprising thing in con- 
nection with their first excursion to 
Europe. ‘They have arranged to supply 
their patrons with aspecial train of Ameri- 
can-built sleeping and boudoir cars, with 
dining car, for the entire round of conti- 
nental travel from Havre to Constaati- 
nople and back to Ostend. 

While the train will be a hotel in itself, 
there is no intention of using it except 
for transit from place to place. The lead- 
ing hotels will be patronized in more than 
thirty cities. Every facility will be offered 
for comfortable and luxurious sight-see- 
ing, and carriages of the best class are to 
be employed on no less than fifty-four days. 
The party will be limited in membership, 
and will sail from New York ona French 
Line steamer on February 20. Descriptive 
Raymond 
& Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street,oppo- 
site School Street, Bostou. 


A Welcome Comer. 


‘Elite Boston’ is a new claimant for pub- 
lic favor, containing an alphabetical 
residents of the West End, 
lists of the social clubs, 
is luxuriously 
brought out in padded morocco covers, 
by W. H. Couillard, its compiler, of 
>} Hamilton Place. 


Our Blue Book. 


C lark" 3 Blue Book for 1892 is out in its 


core plesndanae ty piealt <f the 
biue- blooded ‘cote rie whose names are en- 
rolled therein. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the names of the West End pop- 


ulation is an improvement, and the club 


lists and other useful data tend to make | 


the book more than ever indispensable to 
the genuine Bostonian. It is published by 
Edward E. Clark, of 41 West 


‘‘Look here, Matilda,” said a lady to the 
colored cook, ‘‘you sleep right close to the 
chicken house, 


those thieves stealing the chickens last 


night.” ‘‘Yes, ma’am, I heered the chickens | 


voices of de men.” 
didn’t you go out, then; or why 
‘* Case, ma‘am, 


holler and heered de 


| my old fadder was out dar, and [ wouldn't | 
hab him know I'se lost confidence in him | 
for all de chickens in de world.”—[ Texas 





“T tell yez, Mary Ann,” said Micky 


Dolan as he sat down to his supper, ‘‘it is 


nn . | not for me to be oncharitable till me felly 
There will be no soloist at the Sympho- | 


programme | 
concerto for strings and | 
| two wind orchestras (first time), the pre-| 
Rubin- | 


man, but whin Dinnis O’Brien, wid his | 


wood leg, takes to carryin’a cane besides, 


it looks to me loike too much shtoile and 
extravagance, so it do.—[ Washington Star. 


and you must have heard | 








Many a life has been lost 
because of the taste of cod- 
liver oil. 

If Scott’s Emulsion did 
nothing more than take that 
taste away, it would save the 
lives of some at least of those 
that put off too long the 
means of recovery. 

It does more. It is half- 
digested already. It slips 
through the stomach as if by 
stealth. It goes to make 
strength when cod-liver oil 
would be a burden. 


nae & Bowns, Chemists, :32 South sth Areaue, 
New Yor 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, §:. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Handsomest Theatre in Boston. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON....«+--++++ Props. and Mgrs 
978 to 986 W ashington St. 





Monday, December 28, 
SECOND AND LAST WEEK. 
CHARLES FRUHMAN PRESENTS 
HENRY E. DIXEY 


AND COMPANY IN HIS LATEST 
GREAT SUCCESS 


THE MAN WITH A HUNDRED HEADS. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 
Performance at 8 o'clock. Carriages at | 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE oc ccccccccccccccccessccces Manage 


NEIL BURGESS 


AND THE 


THE COUNTY FAIR. 


PERMANENT ATTRACTION. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Bie. Ti, OE FUR crt cavadecdansevesccoccces Manager 


“GLORIOUS OLD COMEDIES!" 
THIS WEEK ONLY, I gs, except Saturd ts 
Wednesday and Saturday Matinees at 


THOMAS HOLCROFT’S COMEDY, 


THE ROAD TORUIN 


With the Full Museum Cast. 
LAST SEASON'S GREAT SUCCESS. 
ae Saturday Evening—Benefit of Miss Annie 
| Clarke—SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
aa Mon. next, Jan. 4.—M ASKS AND FACES. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


| MR. JOHN STETSON...... Proprietor and Manager. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
Monday, December 28—Second and Last Week 


or 


Joseph Arthur's Comedy Drama. 


“BLUE JEANS” 


Kvenings at /.40 Matinees weanesuay 
Saturday at 2. 
Next Attraction, Monday, Janus ary 4, Americar 


Extravaganza Co. in “SINBAD.’ 


HOLLIS siteare 
THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH........e00 Proprietor and Manager. 


Second and last week, commencing Monday, Dee. 28 
| of The Great Dramatic Combination, 


_ PITOU’S STOCK CO. 


Presenting MR. CLYDE FULCH’'s 
New Four-Act Society Drama, entitled 


A MODERN MATCH. 


Weduaeihy and’ yee J Matinee a. 
Week January 4—Joun C. Rice in “A An Affair 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


| PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers. 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 
Week beginning Dec. 2s. 
Grand Marine Spectacle, 


THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA: 


A Positive Stage Novelty. 
Eve’gs at 7.45. Matinees Tues. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 
Extra Matinee New Year’s Day. 


arruactios} CAPT. SWIFT. 
HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS....... Proprietor and Manager. 


NEW YEAR’ ‘s ATTRACTION I 


Commencing Seaton, Dec. 25, 


HYDE’S 
‘GREAT SPECIALTY COMPANY, 


Eve’gs at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 





| 











WHY NOT BUY 


That Toilet-Case to-day, instead of waiting till 
day or two before Christmas? 

You can select from the largest retail stock in 
| Boston, do it leisurely, get it just as cheap, and 
have it all over with. Also a fine line of Drug 
Store Goods at 


LOWEST REDUCED PRICES, 
C. E. Woodward & Co. 


52 BROMFIELD STREET, 


Very near Tremont. 
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Irish Stories. 





You may consider, writes a correspon- 
dent to the editor of the Specvator, the 
following worth printing. An Irish peas- 
ant brought a litter of kittens to a Protest- 
ant vicar in a certain town in County 
Wicklow, requesting him to purchase 
them. The vicar declined. ‘‘Your riv- 
rence, they are good Protestant kittens,” 
urged Paddy, but his reverence remained 
obdurate. A few days after, the Roman 
Catholic priest (who had meanwhile been 
informed of the offer to his brother 
clergyman) was approached, and on his 
refusing to make a purchase, the would-be 
seller urged a sale: ‘Sure, father dear, 
they are good Catholic kittens.” ‘But 
how is this, my man?” replied the priest. 
“You said a day or two ago they were 
good Protestant kittens.” ‘And so they 
were,” said : 
weren't opened.” 

Here is another I heard in Ireland re- 
cently. A quarrel had taken place at a 
fair, anda culprit was being sentenced for 
manslaughter. The doctor, however, had 
given evidence to show that the victim's 
skull was abnormally thin. The prisoner, 
on being asked if he had anything to say 
for himself, replied: ‘*No, yer honor; but 
I would ask 
to go to a fair wid?” 


Red Rain. 


Some years ago, says All the 
Round, there fella shower of 
Bristol, England, which, on examination, 
was found to derive its color from the 
seeds of ivy berries which fell with it. 


Year 


the peasant, ‘‘but their eyes | 


red rain at | 


___ BOSTON VAN 
TO INVESTORS. 


THE CYLINDRICAL, STEEL, CAR 


The undersigned having recently brought the car and the enterprise to a condition in which ft can 


COMMONWEALTH. 


be considered by capitalists and others as a SA FE and RELIABLE UNDERTAKING in which to | 


invest money, now desires to SECURE CAPITAL for the manufacture of these cars. 

The car |< now stationed on the Summer street extension side of the N. Y. & N. E. Depot, and 
during its service of a year has received the unqualified praise and approval of the public and rail- 
road officials wherever it has been exhibited. Its advantages over the present wooden cars are 

| acknowledged by every one as regards cost of construction and repairs, easy riding, and safety to 
passengers, four things of the greatest importance to the railroad and the people. A liberal gift of land 
has already been made on which to establish works, accompanied by & large cash subscription. 

Discussions tn railroad clubs and conventions show that the time has arrived when steel cars must 

| replace wooden cars, as the steel ship has supplanted the wooden one. Parties desirous of investing 
in an enterprise which has every thing in its favor by which the business will be prosperous from the 

| start and most lucrative in its future results, can obtain further information and passes to examine 
the car of 


CHARLES M. SMITH, Patentee. 


No. 1 Beacon St., Room 95, Boston, Mass. 


Was thata skull fora man |! 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY IS NOW 
PAYING ITS TWENTY-YEAR TONTINE POLICIES, AND 
THE ACTUAL RETURNS SECURED BY THE HOLDERS 
OF THESE POLICIES HAVE NEVER BEEN EQUALLED 
BY ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Pollen showers, vulgarly called yellow or | 


sulphur rains, are comparatively common. 
Some are the pollen of the Scotch fir; and 


one extraordinary fall of this kind of rain, | 


which took place during the 
phosphorescent 
beholders. 


night, was 
and greatly alarmed the 
One afternoon, we are told by 
Dr. Thomson in his ‘Introduction to Me- 
teorology,’ the wooded part of Moray- 
shire appeared to smoke, and for a time, 
fears were entertaided that the fir planta- 
tions were on fire. A smart breeze sud- 
denly gotup from the north, and above 
the woods there appeared to rise about 
fifty columns cf something resembling 
smoke, which wreathed about like water- 
spouts. The atmosphere now calmed, and 
the mystery was solved, for what seemed 
smoke was in reality the pollen of _ th 
woods. tn 1815, a lake in the south o 
France suddenly became a patchwork of 
red, violet, and grass-green which, on 
examination by Klaproth, was found to 
have been caused by myriads of various- 
colored animalcules. 


The Bowery. 


The Bowery is something less than a 
mile in length, writes Julian Ralph in the 
current Century. Its width varies, as be- 
comes an ancient thoroughfare, but I 
think it averages more than one hundred 
feet from house-line to house-line, sixty- 
five feet being the roadway. If you are a 
stranger and walk down the Bowery in 
the daytime without a guide, you will be 
apt to notice nothing more particular about 
it than that it is an enormous, crowded, 
noisy street of retail shops, lodging-houses, 
and museums. Any old New Yorker will 
show you some very old and respectable 
shops—notably a grocer’s, a baker’s and a 
shop forthe supply of firemen’s good— 
which were established there in the days 
of other generations. But these are not 
so interesting to a stranger as the many 
little stores that give a distinct character 
to the street. Except in the main strect of 
Havre, I never saw so many shops for the 
sale of jewelry as there are on the Bowery. 
Most of them display new, cheap, and 
flashy ornaments; half a dozen are what 
are called pawnbrokers’ sales shops, or 
shops for the sale of unredeemed pledges; 
one isa mart for duplicated presents re- 
ceived by persons on their wedding-days, 
on anniversary occasions, or at Christmas. 


Bunker—How did you come to leave 
your wife in Paris? 

Hill—She couldn’t make up her mind 
whether she wanted a yard or a yard and a 
half, and I got tired waiting--[Cloak Re- 
view. 


She—Has papa asked you about your 
income? He—Yes. She—And you told 
him that little fib about the large salary? 
He—Yes. She—I’m so glad. He—Well 
I’'msorry. He borrowed $50 from me on 


the spot.—[Smith, Gray & Co.’s Monthly. | 


“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 


perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the | 


Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. 25c.a bottle, 


BEFORE YOU ASSURE YOUR LIFE IN ANY,COMPANY, 
| APPLY FOR AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE RESULTS OF 
A TONTINE POLICY ISSUED AT YOUR AGE ACCORDING 
TO THE SOCIETY'S EXPERIENCE UNDER THE POLICIES 
MATURING IN 1891. 


JAMES H. LAKE, 
BUILDING, BOSTON. 


GENERAL AGENT EQUITACLE 


A. LUDLAM, 


Importer and Dealer in All Kinds 
OF 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


Fine Young Parrots, 


$5.00 each. 
YOUNG MALE CANARIES,'$2.25 EACH. BRASS CAGES FROM 85c. AT THE 


ELIOT ST. BIRD STORE,'119 ELIOT STREET, BOSTON. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


$100 reward, it not cured, for every case of colic, contracted and knotted 
crds, curbs, splint, shoe boils when first started, and callous of all kings. 
Never fails to relieve spavins, ringbone, cockle joints. TUTTLE'S FAMILY 
ELLXIR cures rheumatism, cholera morbus, diarrh@a. Sample bottle free to 
any address, with three two cent stamps. Send for circular. 
. Bristol, Conn., Feb. 19, 1891. 
Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, Esq., Dear Sir:—I have used your Elixir in my barn for 
ayear, The first thing | used it for was a curb, and it took It off cleanas a 
whistle, and did not take off the hair. I have been using it on my hors e on 
the hip for a sprain, and it hus to all appearances cared him. He has been 
lame for some time, as you know, and when you came and saw  m you said 
| it was in the muscles of his hip, and we have put it on as direct d,and the 
trouble has gone. I drove him yesterday and to-day, and he does not show 
any lameness. Itis the most wonderful liniment I ever saw. You can re- 
fer any party to me and I will answer any inquirers that come. It was in 
our local papers about the horse being cured, and a great many have been 4 
to me to taow where they can get it. I tell at my barn they will always find 
t as lonas I am around. 








Yours truly, 
H. SESSIONS, Jr., Lock Box, 508. 


S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac Street. Boston. 


Superior Ciothing. 


FOR MEN AND BOYS—AIl made 





—THE— 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


| —AND— 


in our own workshops. 


BUSINESS | DIRECTORY 
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FOR 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


FITTED BOXES. 


OIL COLORS. 


FITTED BOXES. 
WATER COLORS, 


CRAYONS AND PASTELS. 
DRAFTING INSTRUMENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., 


82 and 84 Washington Street. 


JAMES W. HAWLEY, 


THE NOTED 


LADIES TAILOR 


COSTUMER AND HABITMAKER, 


8 and 20 Temple Place 





Wishes to announce to the Ladies of 
Boston and vicinity that he is ready 
to make 


DRESSES AND WRAPS 


For Street and Evening Wear. 


—ALSO— 
ULSTERS, TOP COATS, DRIV- 
ING COATS, JACKETS AND 
DOLM ANS. 


RIDING... HABITS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Waterproof Thybet the Newest Cloth. 
$50.00 to $70.00. 


LATEST STYLE RIDING SKIRT. 


Ladies wishing to furnish their own 
cloth can do so. 


JAMES W. HAWLEY, 
~< — — ace, 
Springfield Republican 
For 1892, 


AN INDEPENDENT, COMPLETE AND 
ABLE NEWSPAPER. 
THE REPRESENTATIVE JOURNAL OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 








i 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 
| Published DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY. 


| THEJSPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN is em. 
| eaateally a newspaper for the people. It pub 
lishes all the news that is news in the broadest and 
highest sense, unaflected by partisan or personal 
prejudice. It is enterprising, alert and intelligent 
in the performance of its duties to the public. It 
| has its own decided opinions on public questions, 
| and these opinions are expressed with vigor and 
ability, but they are not allowed to color its news 
columns. THE REPUBLICAN is a thorovehly rair 
journal. Members of al) parties who desire to 
keep informed of tue important political events 
and discussieus of the presidential campaign of 
1892, should subscribe for THE REPUBLICAN. 


347.48 SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 
DAILY 

year. 
SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 
WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 a year. 
All subscriptions are payable strictly in ad- 


70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, $8 a 





The best clothing made to order in | vance. Specimen copies free. 


| FOR 1892. 
57th YEAR. 


Custom Department. 


Men’s and Boys’ 


WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 


‘A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. Choice Furnishing Goods. 


} 


666 Pages. Price $1.00. 


| PUBLISHED BY 


| SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 


| 155 FRANKLIN ST., - BOSTON. 





Mailed promaptiy on Receipt of Price. 
y 


' Also for sale by Bookseliers generally, 400 Washington St,, Boston, 


Laundry work of the nicest character. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, 

A 12-page paper of superior merit, will 
be sent free for one month, to any one 
who wishes to try it, N.B. New Suab- 
acribers to The Weekly for 18902 can have 
the paper free for the balance of 1891, 
| Address THE REPUBLIWUAN, 

Springfleld, Maga. 


Ee - 
‘Private School of Short Hand 
AND TYPEWRITING. 
Number of pupils limited to 15. Thorough and careful 


| 
| 

jinstruction by an experienced teacher with highest 
references, 8 Akron Street, Roxbury, Mass, : 
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merit of my goods and personal ability in fitting 








PUBLIC NOTICE. ||WHICHISTHEFAVORITE? ANCERG AN TUMORS WALL PAPERS. 


Glasses, I make this offer to any purehaser of 
Glasses amounting to $2.50, A DISCOUNT OF 
50 CENTS will be allowed ON PRESENT- 
ING THIS CARD, If more expensive Glasses 
are required, the same proportional discount will 
be alluwed. Open Saturday evenings till 9. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, 


Manufacturing Optician, 


357 Washington Street, Boston. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


REFERENCE HISTORY OF THE UNITED SYATES. | 
By Hannah A. Davidson, M. A. Boston: Ginn | 
& Co. Price, #0 cents. | 


SHORT COURSES OF READING. By C. T. Winches. | 
ter. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 45 cents. 

THE STOKY OF OUR CONTINENT. By N.S. Shaler. | 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 85 cents. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE SHADOW. By George Mac- 


Donald. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, 50 ceots. 














Tux EVOLUTION OF SCULPTURE. By Thomas | considering the immense competition. Just 


Davidson, M. A. Evolution Sertes, No. 13.|look at this pool sheet,” he continued. I 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


THE EVOLUTION OF PAINTING. By Forrest P. 
Rundell, Evolution Series, No. 14. New York: 
tb. Appleton & Co. 

LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS TO WILKIE COL- 
LINS. Edited By Laurence Hutton. Ne 
York: Harper & Bros. Boston: For Sale by 
W. B. Clarke & Co. 

JASMIN. By Samuel Smiles, LL.D. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Boston: For Sale by W. B. 
Clarke & Co. 


FROM THE EASY CHAIR. By George William 
Curtis. New York: Harper & Bros. Boston. 
For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEN. THOMAS J. JACK- 
SON. By M.A. Jackson, New York: Harper 


& Bros. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & 
Co. 


PETER IBBETSON. By George Du Maurier. New 
York: Harper & Bros. Boston: For Sale by 
W. b. Clarke & Co. 


The Youth and Age of Streams. 


It takes along time for rivers to pass 
through maturity and reach old age, and 
during this time, says Goldthwaite’s 
Geographical Magazine, it is doubtful if 
the surface of the land will remain in its 
position. Geological processes of eleva- 
tion and depress:on are almost constantly 
in operation. That lands sink and rise bv 
slow oscillations is abundantly proved on 
all coasts, and particularly on our own. 
Since the glacial epoch there have been 
several such movements on the New 
England coast. Every elevation gives 
the rivers new work to do, and for the 
time rejuvenates them, or at least revives 
them, so that old age seems to be not an 
actual condition of rivers, though it can 
be readily conceived and must result if 
the land remains still long enough for its 
attainment. No truly old riveris known, 
though in years most North American 
rivers are vastly old. The hills of New 
England are mountains worn to their very 
roots, and thousands of feet of rock have 
been removed from above them, yet the 
rivers of New England are barely mature 
in topographical form. There seems 
good evidence that these hills have been 
the seat of old rivers, and that the region 
was once worn down to almost a plain or 
a pene plain and traversed by sluggish 
streams, with little sediment flowing in 
broad low valleys. An elevation of not 
very ancient dete, geologically speaking, 
revived these old streams which now ar 
starting on a new cycle. 


Sherbet. 


No reader of Eastern tales, says a writer 
in All the Year Round, but has cherished 
fond delusions of sherbet,and no schoolboy 
but has fancied he possesses the real thing 
in the acidulated powder which ‘‘fizzes” so 
provokingly when you are thirsting for a 
drink. The real Persian sherbet seems to 
be simply a glass of cold water with a lump 
of sugar in it; but it may be flavored 
endlessly, Thus there cre sberbets pre- 
pared with syrups of raspberry or pineapple 
with lemon, orange, or pomegranate juice. 
The water must be always cold, and, if 
possible, have blocks of frozen snow float- 
ing in the cup,but the mixture should never 
effervesce. Thus perishes another illusion. 
The most expensive of all sherbets, popu- 
lar only among the higher classes, is made 
from the distilled flowers of a particular 
kind of willow. 





Prunkenness, or the Liquor Habit, Posi- 
tively Cured by administeriag Dr. 
Haines’ Golden Specific. 


It is manufactured as a powder, which can be given in 
& glass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without 
the knowledge ot the patient. It is absolutely harmless, 
and will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether 
the patient is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck. 
It has been given in thousands of cases, and in every 
instance a periect cure has followed. It never Fails, 
The system once impregnated with the Specific, it 
becomes an utter impossibility for the liquor appetite to 
exist. Cures guaranteed. 

48 page book of particulars free, Address 


GOLDEN SPECIFIC CO., 
185 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rall- 
way Takes the Persimmons. 


| 
Cured Without Use of | 
the Knife. | 


| 
A Prominent Railroad Official Declares 


There are no diseases which are so much 
the Vestibule Limited is ‘Out of Sight.” (dreaded by ordinary mortals as cancers an« 


tumors. The commencement of their treatment 
has been many times the death warrant of the 


patient, and the terrible suffering and attendant | 
of the Northwestern Traffic Committee in | risk of hemorrhage, through the ordinary mole 


Chicago, the other day. A prominent of cure, the use of the knife and with caustic, has 

made many a person shrink from the attempt tuo 

SaaGek daca ae rny oo hg get rid of them until too late. How sinks the 
sa y an 


heart of man or woman, when for the first time 
geniality, was looking over the pool sheet | they are told by their physician that the lump | 


for October which a clerk had just made | Upon the breast, face or other part, which during 

| 
from a slight pimple tothe size of a walnut, isa |} 
«There's quite a traffic between Chicago : . 


pronounced cancer! It is not intended here to | 
and the Twin Cities,” the official remarked, | give any diagnosis of the different varieties of | 


‘tand it is a constant source of wonder to | cancers, but only some of the leading symptoms 

me how the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul of the approach of this terrible disease. If you 
’ . 

have a lump of unnatural growth upon the breast | 

road maintains its lead in passenger traffic, 

| 





I was in the office of the Advisory Board 





out the last one, two, three or more years has grown 





or other part of the person, attended with stinging 
darting, pricking, creeping or shooting pains, | 


give it your attention at once, and don't attempt | 
read: ‘‘The Minneapolis-St. Paul-Chicago | to cure it yourself with the thousand and one 


} ¢ dies offered by your friends. Go at once to | 
2 > ar 13,¢ remed J 
lines carried over 13,000 through passengers Dr. Solomon's Medical Institute, 75 Court Street, | 
in October. The advisory board after a 


Boston, Mass. If the affection is a cancer or of a 
thorough examination of the reports fix the | cancerous nature, you should at once have proper | 
following percentages: treatment. If you have a horny, scaly pimple, 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.... 


| ig 
PER CENT. | With an occasional exfoliation of the same, upon o Le 
i | x \ 


A Large Stock of new designs of 
fine, medium and low cost Wall Papers 
10 per cent. lower than any other 
store in Boston. 


Ll. FE. SWAN, 


CORNITILE., 
First Door from Washington Street. 


The Choicest Paintings 


BY EMINENT FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 


For sale at reasonable prices by 


CEO. C. FOLSOM, 


36 BROMFIELD ST. Take Elevator, 


eecccvecece . 30 | the lip, face or nose, attended with similar symp- 70S 
ry £% St. Paul & Kansas City...... ........ 17 | toms as above, itis something you shoul attend | a Tr \e 
Northwestern. ..ssescscoceceeceecoceecececee, 39 | at once. Delays are dangerous. ow 
Wisconsin Central..... wrTTT titre ove cesece 19 Tumors consist of deposits of humor or morbid 0 , yaw 
C., B. & A....0. FECLPER US SHIUCCOSERE NS COLES ET HAs 07 | material, generally in some gland or {organ. All | No 6 | 1 CA : 
NE. cca bedee chad ees Sbdies kalcc cadsiodaae “y00 tumors depend upon a disturbance of the natural | 


I asked to what he attributed the fact 
that the “St. Paul” got more than one- 


functions of the digestive or nutritive organs, | 
humors or morbid materials in the blood and the | 


Washingt on Street 


circulating fluids, whic.. settle in a tissue or gland, 
quarter of the through travel between where humors settle only when the blood is filled 
Chicago and the two big Minnesota towns. with more poisonous substances than can be 
There is only one reason after all,” he | carried out of the body. Tumors and cancers 
replied. ‘The people prefer the Chicago, should be attended to before their growth becomes 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway because its | large. 
management inspires confidence; because For over twenty years Dr. James M. Solomon 
its trains are the most luxurious; because | nas made the treatment and cure of cancers with- 
one may always rely on getting to a given | out the use of the knife or caustic a study, and 
| destination ontime. Thisis not the his- | the result has been a medicine used both internally 
tory of a day, or a week, or a month, but It | and externally which completely removes the 
is the regular thing. As you know, I got growth and eradicates the poison 1rum the system 
| my training on a competing road, but I | forever. Patients who have been pronounced 
| must acknowledge the corn: The Chicago, 


incurable by physicians or at hospitals are espec- 

a > ; 3 . 
Milwaukee & St. Paul is first in the estima- ially invited to consult the doctor at his office, 
tlum uf the povples Dia te Guvuse Ges ws Bw weve ROwowwes os e oo BBS 

















ve ever te y Olewts 
|vestibule Iimited train between Chicago 
jand St. Paul? If not, do so, and you will 
understand the reason for that 30 per cent.” 


| H. B. H.—[ Railway and Hotel News. 


also be pleased to answer any correspondence 
concerning his treatment. The treatment is a 
botanical one and causes no inconvenience or 
detention from work. Attention is called to the 
following sworn testimonial of from a ladywho has 
been treated by the doctor, and who is ready 
to answer any letters of inquiry. 
YOU HAVE A WEAK BACK, | camenl or te.5. inten nee oe 
ames stomach is faint, your head | Jennie Belcher of % G Street, South Boston. 
ight, sometimes dizzy, bad taste | Miss Belcher is a young lady of excellent family, 
in mouth mornings, bowels irreg- goca education, and a real honest, Christian 
ular, appetite poor, nose stopped | woman. Ip an interview with a reporter she 
up, sometimes you are lowspir- | states her case freely, without any reservation, and 
ited and worn out, this is caused |/2 4% ye oe pete yan ——, — that she 
owes her life to the treatment of the doctor. She 
+ tae cera the rect of all a peo one + — —~g she was ape 
The Indien paper Seen an desires any one to call on her personally at 
| you it ~ hare na wot commenced ta fy hg teen ber residence and hear her story from her own 
| dollar per bottle, 6 for $5. Sen vd 
, time, ei pains, Prine ii: cies he “I first began to feel the trouble about two 
| stantly removed by his Indian Greand Hog Off, Price, 50 years ago, but did not pay much attention to it, 
cents. Your ehildren whe plek their nose, jump in their as it did not inconvenience me very much. 
sleep, ete., have worms. Indian Worm Wafers, 25 cents per Abouta year ago I was taken sick with diph- 
| box. Chapped skin, sores, ulcers, Iteh, eezema, cured by using theria and was confined to my bed for over eight 
| Indian Satve. Price, 25centsperbox. Cough Syrup, 50 cents weeks. The other trouble began to develop and 
| per bottle, for colds, coughs, asthma, ete. caused me great pain and inconvenience. I 
~ Lx above medicines sent to any address at aboveprices | consulted nine physicians, and after an examina- 
| oy A. 5. Bomsamen direct trom the INDIAN DOCTOR’s tion by one of the surgeons at one of the city 
Wises. dii@uutastesnn yet a St., Boston, | hospitals, they concluded the trouble to be a 
“ ultation FREE large fibroid tumor of a cancerous nature. I was 


told by the physicians that nothing could be done 


for me to eradicate the tumor or to remove it, 
ee ot by the use of the knife. It was very large 
weighing over seven pounds, and was two 
& e rowths, one on the right side and one on the 
eft side, and was as hard as a piece of wood. 
They told me also that my chances of surviving 
} ] T the ee were only one in sixty. I did not 
5 shrink from this operation, knowing that it was 
| 534 o = my age ban yyy i y en J gy was very 
TR EM NT 'T much op and wou not consent to it. 
bad i gave - peal gpa yl — —_ pen 
whic e tumor enlarged to double its former 
BOSTON. size, causing me much trouble. My father and 
sisters gave me up, and my four sisters were 
Py! heads oe A 3 Le = beart-broken. No one can realise the pain that I 
wers, suffered. no appe could not sleep, and 
= eddi yay Dooseasens of all kinds | was in as wretched a condition as could be con- 
by mail, express or he eh prompely yh ne ceived of. At thts time Twas recommended to 
a - Solomon. e stated that I had two tumors 
Florist in the ality, lower gnan those of any other | and advised tha: it would be suicidal to allow 
+ Ord n urday for | them to be removed by the use of the knife, but 

Sunday will receive prompt attention. O , 
evenings until 9.30 P.M. P lays, 10.30 P _ that hehad a much better way of removing the 


growth with the use only of simple botanical 


remedies. With renewed hope, I placed myself 
under his charge. The treatment was simple. I 
took a decoction of herbs before meals and pills 

T have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 


and morning. In less than two weeks after 
ing it the tumor began to be reduced in size. 
In four months and a half it went entirely away; 
po Wey 3 oe was ponoeplished | without the use 
. of the knife or mn in any form. 
in its efficacy, that I will send Two BOTTLES FREE, with fo the ype - — 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P. O, address. do for sufferers like myself. I am afraid that I 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. never can express the gratitude I feel for the re- 
wal —___________. | lief obtained, through the blessings of God, un- 
der the treatment of Dr. James M. Solomon. I 
now have an excellent appetite, can eat three 
geo meals a day, when before I could take 
o 


' this testimonial to the public 1 do so because 
‘ood only in a liquid form. I now sleep well 
Class and Private Lessons at 
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want wpe marae ft apes what Dr. Solomon can 
e 
and can attend to all my household duties. A 





® | clans who had examined me, regaruing this tu- 
mor and was told by him that he did t beli 
The Berlitz School of Languages, | it could be cured. When tegeonned os the Geen 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


had been entirely removed, he expressed himseif 
COMEDIES, 


| believe such a thing was possible. 
“JENNIE BELCHER.” 


} 
ee cd 
LECTURES and READINGS in FRENCH apd Ger. | Commonwealth ot Marsachusetts, Suffolk, ss., 


MAN On Saturdays from 11 to 1, at Mason and 


Hamlin Hail. Admission, 
ticket, 90 80. Free to our Stadeots: mane 


Boston, Aug. 25, 1891. Then personally a red 
the above-named Jennie Belcher and Lal 6 


made eath | 





M. B. Coogan, Notary Public. 


friend of mine asked ove of the prominent physi- | 


as being very much surprised, as he did not 


and subscribed the above statement before me. | 


——Bos ronr— 


| — 


Book 
Magazine 


Commercial 


PRINTING 2 


CW Calkine & Co 
52 Purchase St. 









Ned Ned Nea Nee 


4 
¢ 
ONAN 


AMPHLITS, Books, Illustrated Cata 
® logues, Price-Lists, and Law L’rinting 
} EPORTS of Town Officers, Societies 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts 
| NVENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies 
£ also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors. 
OTE, Letter and Billheads, Statements 
N Trade Announcements, Dance Orders 
HE Latest Novelties ir Wedding Cards 
Invitations, Etc., engraved or printed 
N the highest style of the art, with th: 
finest stock, inks, and materials. You 
EVER will regret having your Printing 
done—neatly, promptly.correctly —! 


GE.E. CROSBY & CO... Boston, 


| 
No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin 
ee” Take Elevator to Rovm i4 


GRIFFITH'S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and improved Troy machines enable 
us to execute every description of Laundry work 
in a most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Ete. 


| Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


| Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equalto new. Also 

| carpet-beating and naphtha cleans‘ng. 

Send postal for team to cal. Upwards ot 
40 Branch cffices located throughout the city 

| proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester 

| Send all orders to 


Griffith's Steam Laundry Co., 
175 Dudley Street. 


| Telephone No. 9531-2. 





_————EEEE - 


THE COIN REVIEW 
tells all about Old Coins and 
$ where to sell them. 

The only paper of the kind pub- 
lished in the Unitea States. 


By Mail, 10 Cts. Silver or Stamps 
J. E. HOOPER. 
No. 1 Province Court, 
Or 9 Lindall Place, Boston, Mass. 
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DECEMBER 2%,91891 


Watches, Clocks and Iely GQEMS 


GEM JEWELRY. 


HOLIDAYS. 
DIAMONDS, RUBIES, 


EMERALDS, SAPPHIRES, PEARLS. | 


OPALS, 


Radiant with play ot brilliant colors and | 
a full line of precious stones, from the 
inexpensive to the very costly. 





Ladies’ Solid Gold, Stem-wind, Waltham 
Watches, $20, $23, $24, $25, $28, $30. 

Ladies’ Patent Gold Case Waltham and 
Elgin Watches, $12, $14, $16, $18, 
fully warranted. 

Gents’ Solid Silwer, Stem-wind, Waltham 
and Elgin Watches, $9, $11, $13, $15. 

Gents’ Patent Gold Case Waltham 
Watches, $9, $12, $15, warrant with 
every watch. 

Eight-day, half-hour strike, Cathedral 
Gong Parlor Clocks, $5, $7, $8, $9, 
$10, $12, $15, $18, delivered at your 
address. 

Wedding and Engagement Rings, Jew- 
elry and Small Wares, at a very low 
figure. | 

Select Early and get the Cream; goods | 
reserved by making a smal! deposit. | 


G.L. SWETT, MORSE & FOSS, 


Watchmaker and Optical Expert, No. 120 Tremont Street, 


1447 WASHINGTON 8ST., BOSTON. 
Near Hamilton Place, 











NER REINER YT 


JAENRGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE 


Rooms 18 and 19, One Flight. Elevator. 


Christmas Gifts 


— IN = 
Precious Gems and Fine Jewelry. 


DR. 


NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOUS DYES. 


BOSTON AGENTS, 


HENRY GUILD & SONS, 
| E. FLETCHER & CO., Washington Street, corner Winter Stree 


HEADQUARTERS FOR pdt dS MR Eb ht Mae 


Buus Ditson’s 


50 i 
HATS 


Music Books. 
In Leading and Correct Styles. 


| Latest Series! Just Issued | 
L. E. FLETCHER & CO.,| 























| Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 
160 pages. Briillant but easy pieces 
|. Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. Latest and best songs 
Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Collection. 
No. 158 Boylston Street, | Pte an ep: Moye aadne 
/ . Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Opposite the Common.) Every style of dance music; not difficult 





All these books are large sheet music size. 
ANY VOLUME SENT POSTPAID FOR 50c. 


OLIVER DITSON | 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 





CROCKER BROS., 


ia “ Manufacturers and Retailers of 
C, H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Silk and 


Derby Hats OPIUM Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 oer No pay till cured, 

at DR.J.ST EPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio. 
Wholesale 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... +s 
LIABILITIES..............++ 19,072,124.16 


Also Silk Hats Made Fashionable, $2.50. 


35 PROVINCE ST. 
OFF SCHOOL ST., Besten, Mass. 
‘ ieee nie $2,030,530.14 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are. 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 

pplication to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
wm. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec. 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—AND— 


NERVINE INSTITUTE 





UNSURPASSED. %&, 
DOMESTIC FINISH. * 

















toS P.M. 


We Have Cured Others. 


Come us weGnrding your trouble. It will cost 
you nothin Our method of treating Sexual 
Weakness, ermatorrheea, and all diseases of 
young and m ddle-aged men resulting from indis- 
cretions, is conceded to be the best. Write us. 
Communications confidential. 

BOSTON MEDICAL BUREAU, 
86 Court St., cor. Howard, Boston. 


Massage and Vans Baths 


Unsurpassed for Mental Overwork, Ner- 


vous and Chronic Diseases. 


DR. M. LUCY NELSON, 
334BOYLSTON ST., 'BOSTON, MASS. 
Office Hours, 10a.m.to9p. m. 





Masonic, Military and Soctety Medals | 


"rece" WEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
ae LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


pike st £33 é 208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

3 eS z= 433° 4 For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, gene psy, 
ett BS oe. ¥e* qe | brain and nervous diseases in all their torms. 1e only 
fat Su. 3 gs Os PI e | paralytic institute in the United States. ( loasuttation 
e4iss Sts B4SA 6 | and adviceat the institute free. Patients waited upon 
~ ee ES" Fos m | at the ir homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
pis ® 2g eas any address. | 
ast s = pe eeESe INSTITUTE OPEN DAILY FROM 9A. M. | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


Corner Tremont and Beacon Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 
THE MOST PERFECT AND PALATIAL 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN & ROMAN BATHS 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Three Turkish Rooms, Large Russian or 
Steam Rooms, Magnificent deep Plunge Math, 
Largestin Boston. Luxurious 
Cooling A partments. 


The Service is Unsurpassed by Any Bathin America. 


Hours for Bathers: Ladies, Wednesday, § a. m. 
to2p.m. Sunday, 1 p.m.to6p. m. All other 
| he ours for Gentlemen. 


LUNCHES SERVED WHEN DESIRED. 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 
Tickets for Turkish and Russian Baths, . $1.00. 
Six Tickets $5.00. Twelve Tickets, $9.00 


— 11 p. m., ine vent | 
use of room till 7 a.m. 


$1. 50. 


| | Five minutes walk from all the depots. 


‘New Turkish and Russian Baths 


| For Ladies Only--42 St. Botolph St., 
In the New Addition to the Allen 

| Gymnasium. 

| 


Hours, 9 a. m. till 6 p. m. daily, except Sundays. 
Swimming Classes now forming to be Jan. 1,1892. 
Send for circulars. 


| 


MARY E. 


ALWAYS USE 


NIVERSAL APPETIZER 2 


~—THE GREAT— 


HEALTH DRINK OF THE19th CENTURYI 
A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. 
INVIGORATING, 
REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL. 


prepared from the vital proper- 
Barks and Herbs. Will positively | 


ALLEN. 


Is carefully 
ties of Roots, 


restore the weak and nervous to a healthy con- 
. u ’ | 


AUMUL. Kespeu roo ble Bp pouc 


Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
System, 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


PREPARED AND BOTTLED By 


J. J. BLATCHFORD, 


18 New Chatham St., 
LYNN, MASS. 


Has Your Horse 


Pinched, bard, dry or britlle feet? MORRISON’S 
ENGLISH LINIMENT will soften and grow 


Contracted Feet 


And prevents and cures Quarter Crack; cures 
Mud Fever; quickly reduces’all swellings. 
It is the most wonderful and 


For man or beast, for ay sores and wounds 
of all kinds. FU LLY WARRANTED. 
Price 4 0z—25c, 16 oz—$1.00 a bottle, full weight. | 
If your druggist does not keep it, it will be sent ex- 
| pres» prepaid to any address on receipt %of price 
| (or sample bottle for 25c, express not prepa 1,) by 
| the proprietor, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO. 


| BATH N. H. 





Sold by Weeks & Potter Co., Carter, Carter & 
Kilham, Geo. C. 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston; Wells, Richardson 

| & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
Portland, Maine. 
| Boston, Oct. 9th. 1891. 
We are using Morrison’s English Liniment in 
| our stables and find it to beall that is claimed for it 
| by its proprietor. We cheerfully recommend it to 
horsemen qceeeet 
ILLS & CO. 


103 and 105 Beverly St. 


} 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


| A large line of Library and Standing Desks, 
| Office and Library Furniture of every description. 


| Wecan show the largest line of Desks in Boston 


and guarantee prices and quality. 


‘Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST.,§BOSTON. 


Best Healer Known 


Goodwin & Co., Cutler Bros., | 


Cook, Everett & Pennell, | 


15 


All Garments Made by Us Will be 


ROANBO & PTESSE 


FREE OF CHARGE 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


By this the garment will always appear new 


and stylish, thus preserving it and saving almost 
its original cost. 

Pants to Order frOM.....eccccceccececceewnes $5.50 
Suitings to order in the latest nove)ties....25.00 
OVOTCORIB. cc ccccccccvcccceveccces seve sveee 25.00 


If you wish to be clothed at rea- 
sonable prices and appear neat and 
Stylish, take the above into consid- 


eration. 


H.NEWMAN & SON 


Hancock St. 53 Cambridge St. 
We are the st tailors in New England offer. 


SAVE $13 =: CHLIFORMA 


Opp. 


SAVE $43. it 


JUDSON’S personally conducted Overland Ex- 
cursions in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars through 
from Boston to Chicago, Ogden, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, via Denver and Kio Grande R. 


R., the Scenic Line of the World. Leave Boston 
every Tuesday. Each excursion in charge of an 
efficient and gentlemanly —- ier. For rates, 


berths, ete 4 callon or address J. C, 
CU,, 227 Washington street, Bown. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after Nov. 24, 1890, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA.- 
6.4 CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 

A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 


ae 
° Ang EXPRESS, 


JUDSON & 


PARLOR CAR for 


i 30 3 ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
Albany Parlor car to Troy. 


2. 0 YAILY EXPRE SS, with Sleeping 
Cane ‘to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 

Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 

Louis ~ Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 


4 00% -M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
Buffalo. 
J.R. WATSON Gen’! Moss. Agent. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
B23 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 4 Boyviston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped witb 
TIRATOM MAIO. 


FIORSEMEN ! 


If You 





Want Infallible Remedies, 


PULSIFER’S WARRANTED 
VETERINARY MEDICINES, 


in the World. 


The Most Complete Line 

POSITIVE HEALER, for Wounds, Nail in 

}q the Foot, Scratches, Thrush, etc. Cuts proud 
flesh, but will not blister. Price, 50c. and 
$1.00. 


Belvo Puritying, for Coughs, Indigestion, 
Blood P urifying,cte. Absolutely pure. Price, 
50. for full pound package. 


“WORM POWDERS. 
|\COLIC CURE. Five cents worth usually 


cures. Price, with syringe for adminis- 
tering the dose, 75c, 


FEVER DROPS, for Colds, Chills, Fevers, 
Pinkeye, etc. Price, 50c. 


Price, 50c. per Oxe 


| HOOF OINTMENT, for all diseases of the 


hoof. A Preventive for Corns and Quarter 
Cracks, aS well as a cure. Has grown new 
hoofs in five weeks. Price, 50c. 

POWERFUL PENETRATOR, for Spavins, 
Strains, Contracted Cords, Bunches, etc. 
Price, 50Oc. 

| LEG WASH, for trotting horses. 
$2.00 per gallon, 


Price, 


Sent to any part of the U. S., express paid, on 
receipt of price. Agents Wanted Every where. 


PULSIFER CHEMICAL CO., 
| No. 110 Water St., Boston, Mass. we 8. Ae 


bichester’a F~ .ush Diamond rant, 


Pevitivixoval PILLS 


Original and Only Genuine. 
Sare, always reliable.LAOIESs ask Druggist 
for Chichester’s English Diamond Brand in 
Red and Gold metallic boxes, sealed with 
blue ribbon. Take no other. Refuse dan 
erous substitutions and imitations. At 
t Jruggists, or send 4c, in stamps for particulars, tes- 
timonials and *“*Rellef for Ladies,” in letter, by 
return Mall. 10,000 Testimonials. NamePaper 
Chichester Chemical Co., Madison Gaware 
Sold by all Local —— hilada., Pa 


MAG, A, CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 





OFFICE AND SALESROOM 


Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 
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16 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Baking 
Royal Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
- - FOR YOURSELF. 








<= WHY?YDO YOU SUFFER With 
Wy Sa =~ Itching and Bleeding 


PILES? 


LADY POOR'S OINTMENT 


Stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals all 
ulcers and ulcerating surfaces, and removes the 
tumors, 

Pure Spruce Gums and Extracts of Plants have 
produced an OINTMENT which will prove 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 


The trial of LADY PooR'’s OINTMENT will cop 
vince the sufferer that there is a Balm for all 
Aches and Paine. 

Mothers, try iton your throbbing breasts and 
aching nipples, and you will find relief speedily. 

OISON FROM IVY can be cured —_— Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy; Boils, Car- 

buucles, Swellings, all Fruptions of the Skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum, 
can be promptly cured by LADY POOR'S OINTMENT, It is the Ne Pius Ultra for all Uls of mankind. 


Kept by druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mail on reecipt of price, by 
JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., Bath, N. H. 
Weens & Potter, Carter, Carter & HKilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Cutler Bros., 
Wholesaic Druggists, Boston ; Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington; Cook, Everett 


& Pennell, Portland, Me. 
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TTENTION, MOTHERS! Has your BA BY any of these Symptons? 
A Twelve Questions of Vital Importance to Mothers. For BABY’S sake rea hat 
follows: 1st, Are your baby’s cheeks wan and pale?—2d, Is it losing in weight?—3d, Is 
it inclined to be puny and feeble?—4th, Does its flesh lack firmness? th, Is it fretful 
and peevish?—6th, Is it inclined to sleep all the time?—7th, Does its milk pass 
through it undigested?—8th, Does it seem to get little or no nourishment from its food? 
—9Ith, [s it troubled after feeding with throwing up its food or with colic?—10th, Is it 
recovering from illness?—11th, Is it backward about cutting its teeth?—12th, Has it 
symptoms of cholera infantum such as vomiting or diarrhwa, with great weakness and 


debility ?—In all BOVININE will produce the most beneficial results—either alone 
these conditions or added to its regular diet. BOVININE is a 
pure Raw Food Extract—tbe vital principles of Beef concentrated. 


NOTICE. 


We have sold our 1307 Tremont Street Store, 
and bought of the Assignee The Old 
FATHER KEMP 


Store, and are selling the stock at prices ranging 


from 100... TO $2.00 per pair, which is about 
25 cents on the Dollar. Comments unnecessary. 


BUY NOW. THE CHANCE OF A LIFE-TIME. 
C. T. MOOAR SHOE CO., 


1090 and 1092 Washington Street. 
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HAINES BROTHERS’ 


“MATCH LESS” 


PIANOS 


HAVE THE LIBERAL ‘AND MOST ENTHUSIASTIC endorsement of 
the World’s best singers, and the best musical judges everywhere accord 
them the merit of possessing the best and most satisfying tone, the 
most delightful touch and delicacy of action, and a power and grand- 
eur truly surprising. 


Patti says: “I never heard a piano possessing such lovely tunes.” 
See the New Styles in all the Fancy Woods. 


C. S. NORRIS & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS,‘ 
Is! TREMONT STREET. I=! 
100 Pianos to select from, including Sohmer, Pease and othe: good makes. 


sh dddddiddddididiiisiisiisid¢iig¢ddiddllllllLLLLLeLLLLin 


MOST EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


or —— 


Parguetry Floors and Wood Carpets 


INLAID HARDWOOD FLOORS. 


NEW STYLES. 


AAAS 





NEW DESIGNS. 
ORIGINAL WITH US AND NEVER BEFORE OFFERED. 
Borders for Rugs in Unlimited Variety. Also Hardwood Cover- 

ing for Walls and Ceilings. Send for Enlarged Catalogue. 
Measurements Taken and Estimates Rendered Free of Cost. 


BROUGHTON & LINVILLE. 


201 Tremont Street, Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We have made extensive arrangements to open in our new building, 
when completed, a 


CUSTOM DRESSMAKING 


Department, complete in every particular. This is in compliance with 
an urgent demand of many customers, attracted by our superb stock 
of imported dress fabrics. 

This Department will be managed by the most experienced and 
artistic people we can find conversant with the proper fashions, and 
with the utmost skill in fitting. It should be unnecessary for us to 
say that it will be conducted on the same equitable basis that has 
characterized our business for a quarter of a century. 

The Best Values that can be affurded for the prices charged, 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed, 

For the present our Fall Goods, all entirely new and choice, from 
Paris and London, will be displayed on the second floor, and orders 
can now be taken. 


Mourning Dresses will be a special feature of this department. 


Shepard, Norwell & Co., 











26-42 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 





Easy as an Old Shoe 
When You First Put It On. 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE. 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN. 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next door 


: * to Thompson's Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach Sts. 
() I] (1S e 45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq. ; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., near Providence 
0 


Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5S Main St. (Charlestown 
Distvict,) Boston, nearly opposite Post Office, 
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